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A KADOX BLACK LABEL-15 ZINC OXIDE 0.12 0.10 
“FAST-CURING” [ & XX RED-72 ZINC OXIDE 0.19 0.05 
x XX RED-78 ZINC OXIDE 0.40 0.06 
"“SLOW-CURING” O XX RED-4 ZINC OXIDE 0.35 0.30 
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With 10 parts of zinc oxide, Kadox Black Label-15 and XX Red-72 show greater activity and 
give somewhat higher physical properties than XX Red-4 and XX Red-78 as may be 
expected on account of the differences in particle size. e With 100 parts of zinc oxide these 


differences are increased and XX Red-4 exhibits the usual retardation. In this. latter 
compound Kadox Black Label-15 gives the best performance in Geer aging. 
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What Is the Rubber Industry 





OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON wrote a story 

entitled Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Dr. Jekyll, 

an estimable physician engaged in scientific 
work, was a credit to his community. Mr. Hyde on 
the contrary was a ruthless villain, who committed 
many crimes and terrorized his neighbors. 

Of course these characters represent two sides of 
the same person. Dr. Jekyll became Mr. Hyde by 
taking a certain drug; Mr. Hyde was transformed into 
Dr. Jekyll by taking more of the same drug. As time 
went on, more and more of the drug was required to 
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Headed For? 


By JOHN M. BIERER 


Factory Manager, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


The author of this article, written especially for 
THE RUBBER AGE based on remarks made at the 
Rhode Island Rubber Club on March 13, likens the 
rubber industry to Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—an in- 
dustry which on one hand has not only improved 
the quality and uniformity of its wares but prolonged 
their life and reduced the cost of manufacture, and 
on the other hand has resorted to low prices, ridicu- 
lous guaranties and wasteful merchandising tactics 
all of which have resulted in a woeful lack of profits. 
How much longer will this be tolerated?, he asks. 


change Mr, Hyde back into Dr. Jekyll; finally, no 
amount of the drug would bring about the transforma 
tion, and Mr. Hyde died a discredited degenerate. The 
rubber industry offers an excellent analogy to the im- 
aginary person described by Stevenson. 

It is generally agreed that the purpose of any large 
company or industry is three-fold: to give its custom- 
ers at a reasonable price what they desire; to recom- 
pense all its employees properly; and to return a rea- 
sonable profit to its investors. The rubber industry 
has fulfilled the first two requirements satisfactorily. 
With respect to the final requirement it has been a per- 
fect Mr. Hyde, a villain, where investors are concerned. 

In the opening paragraph of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, a philosopher says: “I let my brother go to the 
devil in his own way.” The question might be asked 
by some company, apparently heedless of its own de- 
struction, “What business has another company to be 
concerned whether or not we are heading straight for 








bankruptcy he answer 1s that no one company or 
group of compamies Car lopt s policy without drag 
cing the hol ndus le I with it It is there 
fore the business of everyone in the rubber industry 
o do his utmost to c vat the destructive tactics of 
Mir, Hyde 


Goodyear As An Illustration 


Charles Goodyear is a good illustration of Dr. Jekyll 
ind Mr. Hyde In 1839 he discovered vulcanization, 
and the tremendous growth of the rubber industry 
ince that time ‘thas resulted almost wholly from this 
discovery However, the industry has not been satis 
fied merely with the good things which Goodyear dis 
covered, but has insisted on copying to a great extent 
his faults He was often in financial troubles. After 
he discovered vulcanization and should have been 
headed toward financial security, he borrowed money, 
went to Europe, and took out patents on his invention 
in a number of untries He borrowed $80,000 for 
expositions in London and in Paris. These were such 
financial failures that he had to sell his wife’s jewels 
to obtain money enough to return to America \s a 
scientist he was a benefactor to the rubber industry; 
as a business man he was a failure His story is the 
story of many rubber companies 

The first important activity of Dr. Jekyll after the 


discovery ot vulcanizat was his development ot 
plantation-grown rubber In 1876 he had the fore 
sight to gather 70,000 rubber seeds in the forests of 
the Amazon and to ship them first to England, where 
wthey were grown to seedlings, and then to the Far 


ast, where they were planted. In 1910 native rubber 
still dominated the market, but by 1918 plantation 
rubber had attained supremacy. However, Mr. Hyde 
then appeared, and as a result of his economic mis 
takes the native threatens again to dominate the crude 
rubber market 

Vith ample quantities of uniform rubber available, 
Dr. Jekyll, the scientist, has accomplished wonders in 
manufacturing rubber goods. This he has done with 


out inflicting on the consumer any great fluctuations in 


prices, in spite of the fact that his chief raw material, 
rubber, has varied from | 
three dollars per pound, a variation of ten thousand 


per cent. Probably no other great industry has been 


less than three cents to over 


faced with such a variation in the price of its principal 
raw material during a comparable period. 

\bout 1910 Dr. Jekyll introduced organic accelera 
tors \lmost from the time of Goodyear’s discovery, 
Dr. Jekyll knew that rubber and sulfur react very 
slowly alone, and he found it necessary to use certain 
morganic oxides, such as litharge, magnesium oxide 
and lime, to accelerate vulcanization, In 1914 Bayer 
and Company of Germany patented a large group of 
organic compounds for the vulcanization of rubber 
Chis patent was finally declared invalid because it had 


been anticipated by work in this country by Oenslager 


and others, and also because some of the claims were 
absurd, Organic accelerators enabled Dr. Jekyll to 
vuleanize rubber in much less time at much lower 
temperatures, and to obtain products with physical 
properties far superior to any ever before obtained. 

Che next problem attacked by Dr. Jekyll was that of 
finding a substance which would improve the resistance 
ot rubber to abrasion, Up to that time zine oxide was 
the best ingredient for this purpose, but it was soon 
discovered that carbon black gives far better results 
his new ingredient toughens rubber tremendously, 
and thereby greatly increases the life of tire treads. 

Dr. Jekyll now had another serious problem on his 
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hands, the difficulty of dispersing his new carbon black 
in rubber. However, he soon found that softeners 
would overcome this difficulty, as a result of which dis- 
covery they have become essential ingredients. 

In the course of extensive investigations of catalysts, 
two French professors, Moureu and Dufraisse, dis 
covered around 1919 that very small proportions of 
certain organic substances greatly retard the oxidation 
of rubber, paint, oils and numerous other materials. 
Naturally the rubber industry was quick to take ad 
vantage of this important discovery, and to utilize it 
for producing rubber articles with a life expectancy of 
many vears. These substances have become generally 
known in the rubber industry as antioxidants, and they 
are now used in practically all rubber compounds 

In 1925 crude rubber increased in price to $1.25 per 
pound. It was during this rise in the price of rubber 
that Dr. Jekyll more fully recognized the value of re 
claimed rubber He found that many rubber com 
pounds of identical quality can be made either with a 
combination of new rubber and reclaim, or with new 
rubber alone. The rubber industry now takes advan 
tage of this fact, and reclaimed rubber has become a 
shock absorber to minimize the tremendous variations 
in the price of rubber. 

Rubber was first used several centuries ago in the 
form of latex for making wearing apparel. Several 
hundred years passed before it again became of any 
importance in the manufacture of rubber goods. Latex 
already vulcanized while still liquid, and latex which is 
vulcanized after drying, are being used more and more 


extensively. Several years ago an enthusiastic rubber 
technologist made the statement that mills and calen 


ders would be obsolete within ten years, and though 
this extravagant statement has no chance of becoming 
true, the increasing use of latex indicates what is to be 
expected of Dr. Jekyll in the future. 

For many years it has been suggested that since 
numerous natural products have been duplicated syn 
thetically, it should also be possible to synthesize rub 


ber, In most cases the less the person knew about 
tubber, the more emphatic he was that this could be 
done. Mr. Hyde has often endeavored to perpetrate 


*. this swindle on the industry, and the ingenuity of some 


of his schemes has misled many victims. Dr. Jekyll 
on the contrary has done pioneer work of great impor 
tance on synthetic rubber. The complex structure of 
rubber makes this problem extremely difficult. Some 
of the finest work has been done, not in duplicating 
natural rubber synthetically, but in developing substi 
tutes for rubber. Thiokol and DuPrene, so far the 
most successful, are of great potential value in cas« 
of a national emergency. 


Development Of Tire Fabrics 


Most of Dr. Jekyll’s work so far described has dealt 
with compounding. Dr. Jekyll has also been active as 
an engineer, and has developed new fabrics, particu 
larly cord fabrics for tires and other products. He 
has changed the shape of tires, lowered the pressure, 
altered the design and reduced blowouts. one of the 
greatest hazards of motorists. It is only Mr. Hyde 
who grossly exaggerates and insinuates in advertise 
ments that blowouts have been eliminated. 

Due to the work of Dr. Jekyll, the mileage of tires 
has increased tremendously. Twenty-five years ago 
the mileage was probably under four thousand, 
whereas today it is not unusual for a tire to go twenty 
or thirty thousand miles, or even more. At the present 
time the cost of a tire per mile is about five per cent 
of what it was twenty-five years ago. 
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In recent years Dr. Jekyll has also been active in 
improving the equipment used in manufacturing rub- 
ber goods. In some ways he has not done such fine 
work in this respect, but he has accomplished consid- 
erable in tire-making machinery. The Banbury mixer 
has been of great economic value in the manufacture 
of rubber goods. The continuous curing of insulated 
wire and belting is an important step forward. 

In the testins of rubber products Dr. Jekyll has also 
done very creditable work. He has stressed more and 
more the value of tests which duplicate service condi- 
tions, rather than of stereotyped laboratory tests such 
as tensile strength. His work on the artificial aging of 
rubber has led to great improvements in the aging 
properties of rubber goods, and nas also made it pos- 
sible to determine the relative merits of antioxidants. 
The Geer oven was one of the earlier efforts along 
this line. The oxygen bomb closely duplicates natural 
aging The air bomb, which utilizes heated and com- 
pressed air, is of value for certain types of products. 

It is obvious that Dr. Jekyll has been of the greatest 
benefit to the consumer of rubber products, and could 
also have been to the industry itself. Not only has he 
improved the quality and uniformity of rubber goods, 
but he has prolonged their life and reduced their price. 
He has also been very faithful to the employees of the 
rubber industry. By the new uses which he has found 
for rubber, he has increased the demand for rubber 
products and has thereby put additional people to 
work. Dr. Jekyll has he lped the investors by lowering 
the cost of manufacture, and by increasing demand he 
has done everything in his power to give the investors 
a reasonable return. At this point, however, Mr. Hyde 
appears and dissipates the greater part of Dr. Jekyll’s 
efforts in behalf of the investor. 

Many people have asked why it is necessary to have 
a Mr. Hyde in an industry where everything seems to 
be in favor of real success. No one has been able to 
answer this question. 
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In Stevenson’s story, the one thing that Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde had in common was a bank account. 
Through hard work Dr. Jekyll was able to accumu- 
late money, but Mr. Hyde wasted this money in his 
villainous career. This has been the history of the 
rubber industry. 

What are Mr. Hyde's crimes in the rubber industry ? 
The most serious is a fiendish desire to prevent his 
employer, the stockholders, from getting any dividends, 
and even to dissipate their principal. Not satished 
with this, he wants to do the same thing to all others 
who have invested money in the rubber industry. He 
seems to derive the same satisfaction from having his 
name connected with a financial failure that the gang 
ster derives from seeing his name associated with a 
serious crime. Though the exact composition of the 
drug mentioned in the story is not obvious, in the 
rubber industry the drug is money. 

To begin with, the stockholders invest their money 
with perfect confidence, and innocently expect a rea 
sonable return. However, Mr. Hyde, prompted by his 
insidious desire to waste money, soon squanders their 
investments, and then asks for a bond issue. Usually 
it is not long before he wants a second bond issue; 
after this is dissipated his standard procedure is to 
try to borrow money from the banks. The next step 

his criminal career is to be slower and slower in 
paying the people who se!l him raw materials. Finally 
he reaches a stage where he must pass into the hands of 
a receiver or reorganize. At this point Mr. Hyde gets 
his greatest satisfaction, because all the creditors are 
wiped out in one act. 

Let us look at some specific crimes of Mr. Hyde. 
Income tax returns of the rubber industry from 1918 
to 1932, recorded in an article by Holt in the Survey of 
Current Business, April, 1935, show that the net in- 
come for fifteen years was $25,107,000, while the sales 
for the same period were $16,918,535,000. This rep- 
resents a return of only one-seventh of one per cent 
during a fifteen-year period, in which there were four 
poor years and eleven good ones. Many people feel 
that a ten per cent profit is not unreasonable. Cer- 
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tainly everyo! feels that the rubber industry ts en 
titled to seven per cent. If it had been so fortunate, it 
yould have made forty-seven times the profit that it 
did in this period 

There are of course some prominent men in the 
rubber industry whose conduct has been above re- 
proach, who have made their concerns prosperous, 
and who have in general shown none of the charac 
teristics of Mr. Hyde \s a matter of tact, no one man 
is responsible for the untortunate condition of the 
rubber industry. Rather a peculiar philosophy has in- 
fected the high management of a number of rubber 
companies—large and small—which has given free 
rein to Mr. Hyde and his wasteful tactics. 


Futility Of Disastrous Price Wars 


In contrast to the policy of the rubber industry as 
a whole, attention should be called to the marketing 
of chemicals and compounding ingredients to the rub- 
ber industry, some of which have actually been manu- 
factured and sold by rubber companies Here has 
been no disastrous price-cutting ; the concerns supply- 
ing chemicals and compounding ingredients have been 
commercially more honest than has the rubber indus- 
try, and in general they have made a reasonable and 
a creditable profit. On the other hand in some of the 
disastrous price wars within the rubber industry, 
resembling guerrilla warfare, and in which Mr. Hyde 
played an active part, nothing has been gained. , 

Not only has Mr. Hyde sold his tires at disastrously 
low prices, but he has been reckless and malicious 
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enough to offer ridiculous guaranties. In 1935 it was 
possible to obtain a guaranty for one year regardless 
of the number of miles driven, regardless of the type 
of road, in fact regardless of whether a tire was de 
liberately run over broken glass. If at any time dur 
ing the year a tire had to be replaced, it w as necessary 
to pay only tor the months since its purchase 

In the summer of 1935 the writer’s sons bought a 
small convertible coupe with five new tires, and also 
purchased a sixth tire. During the next three months 
they drove over all types of roads, two thousand miles 
of which were little better than trails, in the Rocky 
Mountains, They traveled 18,000 miles, and of course 
their tires were worn out However, this did not 
bother them, because a generous rubber company was 
perfectly willing to give them six new tires for the 
price of one and one-half tires; in other words, the 
cost was slightly over one-tenth of one cent per mile. 
The tire industry has, however. no monopoly on 
foolish guaranties. Manufacturers of mechanical rub 
ber goods sell gasoline hose with an unqualified guar 
inty of one thousand days. in spite of the fact that 
the average life of such hose is only eighteen months: 
they cheerfully replace hose which has been run over 


by a truck, or which has been left in a tank and pulled 
ipart by an automobile leaving the station. However 
} | | , | | , . 

badly the hose has been abused. it is replaced Che 


guaranty on tires and hose might be excusable if the 


prices were high enough to warrant this tvpe of ad 
justment, but the prices have been absurdly low 

Had the rubber industry made a reasonable profit, 
there would have been no complaint from the con 
sumers, and they would have continued to buy just as 
large a volume of rubber goods. If tires cost ten 
per cent more than they do, the consumer would still 
receive a wonderful value, and the investor would 
obtain a reasonable return on his monev. Though 
tires are chosen as an example, . i 


this statement applies 
equally well to other 


branches of the industry. 
Mr. Hyd CAXCUSES himself for his misdeeds by Sa\ 
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ing that he has only been following in someone else's 
footsteps. It would appear that very few people in 
the rubber industry are willing to allow a company 
go unaccompanied into bankruptcy, and that all 
that any company need do in order to start a procession 
toward bankruptcy is to initiate some foolish policy. 

In many companies the stockholders outnumber the 


to 


employees, but the fewer wage earners are better or- 
ganized, and have received much better treatment than 
the stockholders. There are a few “brain trusters” 
and some radical labor unionists who feel that it is 
possible for a company or a nation to loaf itself out of 
a depression, but not even the most radical have sug- 
gested anything less than a thirty-hour week Prac- 
tically all manufacturers who have been successiul in 
the broadest sense of the term know that a thirty-hour 
week is impracticable. Nevertheless, even before the 
present administration was in power, a part of the 
rubber industry initiated a thirty-hour week with cor- 
respondingly high wages. Already in 1936, when at- 
tempts have been made to remedy to some extent this 
mistake, this policy has caused serious labor difficul- 
ties. There seems to be little excuse for a part of the 
industry to pay an average wage of nearly $1.00 pet 
hour when the investor has received almost no return. 

Mr. Hyde has also made ridiculously low prices to 
chain stores, mail order houses and automobile com- 
panies. In many cases his prices to these retail or- 
ganizations have been lower than his prices to his 
legitimate wholesale distributors. Of course all these 
retail organizations have wanted to buy cheaply, but 
they have not asked the rubber manufacturers to handi- 
cap themselves unreasonably; the manufacturer has 
been willing to handicap himself. 

Recently a rubber manufacturer purchased from a 
service station of a large automobile company a piece 
of radiator hose which he himself had made. The 
price was 6% times that at which he had sold the hose, 
in other words, the automobile company made 550 pet 
cent profit. The manufacturer on the other hand sold 
this radiator hose for less than his factory cost. The 
manufacturer should have sold it for 50 per cent more 
than he did, and even if he had, the automobile com- 
pany would still have made 333 per cent profit. It 
has been reported that without the concessions of the 
rubber industry to the mail order houses, chain stores 
and automobile companies, below what would have 
been a reasonable price, the rubber industry would 
have made a reasonable profit. Not only has Mr. 
Hyde given his investors’ money away, but he has 
handicapped his more profitable customers, 


Are Bankers Actually In Control ? 


It has been reported that banks and bankers control 
some of the rubber companies. Bankers are reputed 
to be good business men, and when in control of a 
company are supposed to demand that the company 
conduct its business on a high plane, and give the 
bank’s clients reasonable protection when they invest 
money in the company. If bankers are actually in 
control of a significant part of the rubber industry, 
it has certainly been very difficult to see wherein they 
have done anything to improve conditions. The con- 
clusion is either that they are not in control, or that 
they do not know how to protect the money of their 
depositors when it is invested in a rubber company. 

How much longer will the investors tolerate the in- 
excusable, inefficient and wasteful actions of their best 
paid hired men? “Will Hyde die upon the scaffold? 
Or will he find the courage to release himself at the 
last moment? God knows. ‘a 
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Development of “Buna ’— 
Germany's Synthetic Rubber 


A Complete Resume of the Research Activities which led to 
the Introduction of “Buna,” Combined with a Description 


By Alfred Salmony, Ph.D., Dipl.-Eng. 


T the recent motor car exhibition in Berlin, 
Germany, the first samples of the new syn- 

thetic rubber “Buna” were shown, as well as 
pneumatic tires made from this new material. The 
I. G. Farbenindustrie-A.-G, (the German aniline dye 
trust) states that after many years of research the 
complicated problem of manufacturing artificial rub- 
ber on a large scale has been solved. The public, of 
course, is wondering why such laborious and costly 
experimental work should have been necessary to ob- 
tain a product, which, after all, may be gained from 
the latex-giving plants more easily and at lesser ex- 
pense. Before an answer can be given it will be 
necessary to review the historical development of the 
rubber growing and rubber manufacturing industries. 
It was during the last twenty years of the 19th cen- 
tury that the tremendous rise took place in the indus- 
try manufacturing bicycles and motor cars, thereby 
greatly increasing the consumption of rubber. This, 
of course, led to a sharp rise in the price of the raw 
material. It will, therefore, be of interest to give a 
short survey of the quotations of rubber in Germany 
during the last hundred years: ; 


(Price per Kilo of rubber) 
1836 RM. 4.71 1909 RM. 15.43 
1837 RM. 5.64 1910 RM. 18.60 
1842 RM. 4.11 1913 RM. 619 
1843 RM. 2.58 1914 RM. 6.00 
1849 RM. 2.97 1919 RM. 4.49 
1860 RM. 5.73 1921 RM. 1.52 
1861 RM. 3.82 1928 RM. 2.05 
1866 RM. 5.77 1929. RM. 1.93 
1873 RM. 6.62 1930 RAT. 1.11 
1880 RM. 8.39 1931 RM. 0.55 
1883 RM. 10.65 1932 RM. 0.32 
1904 RM. 11.05 1933 RM. 0.41 
1905 RM. 12.26 1934 RM. 0.76 
1906 RM. 11.82 1935 RM. 0.70 


Increase In World Consumption 


__How can these considerable changes be explained ? 
lhe comparatively unimportant changes of the last 
century up to the 80’s are easily explained: they are 
due to crops, to the labor situation in the rubber pro- 
ducing countries, and to similar causes. From 1880 
on increased demand caused a considerable rise in 
prices which led to experiments with the growing of 
latex-giving trees in such countries as were favored 
by climate. It takes at least six years before a crop 
can be raised on such plantations. Moreover, ex- 
periences in the management of such plantations were 
lacking, and in fact, it was not until 1906 that the 


first “plantation rubber,” the quantity of which 
amounted to about 1% of the world’s production, came 
on the market. At that time world demand amounted 
to about 67,000 tons, gradually rising to 863,000 tons 
in 1933 and to 1,031,000 tons in 1934.* 


Development Of Plantation Rubber 


Meanwhile, plantations developed so rapidly that 
they were soon able to fill 99% of the world’s demand 
while “wild rubber” output fell to a bare 1% of 
world demand. Although production did not keep 
pace with the demand, it grew to such an extent that 
during the world-wide economic crisis prices reached 
the lowest level on record, viz: RM. 0.32 per kilo 
in 1932 as compared with the record price of RM. 
18.60 in 1910. As more and more plantations were 
laid out the center of production gradually shifted to 
the Southeast of Asia with its favorable labor and 
transport situation. The output of raw rubber in the 
old producing countries, especially in Brazil, was 
limited to a few special qualities. 

On account of falling prices the production of 
raw rubber became less profitable and restriction 
measures were resolved upon. Within the British 
Empire the government used the so-called Stevenson 
plan in order to decrease production from 1922 to 
1928, which, however, led to no more than a tem- 
porary rise in prices, as, at the same time, and within 
the same period, production in the Dutch East Indies 
soared by no less than 140%. It was only in April, 
1934, that the governments of practically all of the 
rubber producing countries of Asia came to an agree- 
ment on restriction the effects of which are already 
noticeable. In September, 1935, the world market 
prices were about 106% higher than the average of 
the year 1932. 

The current restriction agreement is endangered by 
the considerable stocks on the world’s markets, by the 
marked improvement in the handling of scrap rubber 
—in this the Americans have been particularly suc- 
cessful—and by the not easily controlled offers from 
native plantations. It is a fact however that against 
more than a million tons in 1934 world production 
fell in 1935 to an estimated amount of 843,000 tons.* 

It is not surprising that chemical manufacturers, es- 
pecially in Germany, who were justly proud of their 
great success towards the end of the last century in 
manufacturing aniline dyes and synthetic indigo-blue 
and who greatly under-estimated the tremendous dif- 
ficulties of rubber synthesis, made every effort to be- 
come the decisive factors in the struggle for the all- 

* Rickinson quotes world consumption for 1933 at 818,370 tons and 


1934 at 927,000 tons. World production for 1935 is quoted at 863,007, 
tons, 14% below 1934. 
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importa i ilk i D Phe tried to do so 
by means of a highly qualified synthetic product 

In 1905 and 1906 the German investigator Harries 
succeed n prov om tne rine molecule to be a poly 
mer product of the unsaturated hydrocarbon Isoprene, 
CsHx. a discovery which seemed to open a favorable 
future for the synthesis of rubber. But scientists 
were unable to explore how many of the Isoprene 


THE RUBBER AGE 


additional reactions leading to a lessening of the qual- 
ity of the finished rubber article are avoided. Almost 
unnecessary to add, it is also possible to vulcanize syn 
thetic rubber. 

In 1909 the German chemist Fritz Hoffmann, of the 
Elberfelder Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & 
Co., succeeded in manufacturing the synthetic so-called 


methyl rubber, whereupon, al the meeting ot the 





An interior view of the 1.G. Farbenindustrie A.G. factory showing the complicated 


machinery used in the manufacture 


molecules should be put together in order to obtain 
a product which in its technical qualities was to be 
equal to the natural rubbet Staudinger and his co 
operators were among the first 


} 


to show that these 
the extraordinary size of 


qualities are dependent upon 
the rubber molecule 

It is nowadays generally assumed that the molecular 
weight of plantation rubber is between 70,000 and 
140,000, and that the molecule is likely not to be spiral 
but to possess the form of a thread. It is a fact that 
in each rubber molecule there is on each lsoprene part 
a double bond in the carbon skeleton which has an in 
creased lability of reaction. By saturating this double 
bond with hydrogen without deforming the molecule 
the so-called hydro-rubber is obtained Its elasticity 
is unchanged but it does not react chemically, the hy 
drocarbon being fully saturated The amount of 
double bond in the rubber molecule is of some impor 
tance tor vulcanization purposes It is also important 
for the manufacture of chlorinated rubber frequently 
used in paints and varnishes 

We know that in 1839 Charles Goodvear discovered 
the fact that sulfur, if subjected to high temperatures, 
deprives rubber of its stickiness. Later on the dis 
covery was made that under certain circumstances it 
was profitable to use selenium instead of sulfur. Dur 
ing the process of vulcanization sulfur is added to the 
“bridges” be 
tween neighboring rubber molecules. As a rule, with 
temperatures of about 140° C., the process of vul 


double bonds thus forming chemical 


canization lasts for several hours. but mav be accel 
erated by applying a certain number of organic sub 
stances, the so-called vulcanization accelerators. Thus 


of 


“Buna,”’ Germany's synthetic rubber. 


Eighth International Congress for Applied Chemistry 
in New York, the general manager of the firm, the 
late Geheimrat Carl Duisberg, afterward chairman 
of the I. G. Farbenindustrie-A.-G., declared: “We 
have already made synthetic rubber in considerable 
quantities. Prominent experts have examined the 
article in question as to its practical use and Mr. Kk. 
Harries of Kiel, who during many years of intense 
scientific work prepared the ground, has examined it 
scientifically and has stated that it is real rubber.”’ 

During the war Germany was cut off from its sup- 
ply of raw rubber, previously amounting to about 
20,000 tons per year. The production of synthetic 
rubber suddenly became a military problem. With 
energy and under great difficulties the Elberfelder 
Farbenfabriken undertook in its plant at Leverkusen 
to manufacture the artificial product. They had the 
satisfaction of producing a hard rubber which was 
equal to the highest demands and was promptly put 
into the accumulator boxes of subhwarine boat bat- 
teries and elsewhere. 

But the soft rubber which was also manufactured 
from synthetic methyl-rubber was a failure. At the 
general meeting of the Deutsche Bunsen-Gesellschaft 
in 1918 Prof. Duisberg again referred to the product 
and said that this artificial soft rubber had been a keen 
disappointment. “The negative attitude of the rubber 
manufacturers,” he said, “was not unreasonable. Our 
article had, it must be admitted, characteristics which 
made it unsuitable for practical uses.” It turned out 
that the soft rubber, made from the purest hydro- 
carbon, was influenced by oxygen and was slow of 
taking up sulfur during vulcanization. The soft rub 
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ber obtained was not equal to the natural article but 
rather resembled leather. 

In spite of the fact that after the war the price of 
raw nl ber fell to its lowest level, scientisis never tired 
of their endeavors to manufacture artificial rubber 
ind at the general meeting of the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
shareholders in 1929 Geheimrat Schmitt stated that 
the research work continued to be of a satisfactory 
character. 

lhe indefatigable and uninterrupted work has now, 
seven years later, led to a successful end. The price 
of the new synthetic rubber, it is stated, will be no 
higher than five times the price of the natural product. 


It must not be overlooked that thus the price of the 
new article is considerably below the quotations of 
crude rubber of pre-war times, excepting the years 
from 1880 till 1913, during which the natural raw 
material reached the high quotation of RM. 18.60 in 
1910. It may not unreasonably be hoped that, owing 
to restriction measures, in a not too distant time the 
price of the synthetic rubber will he much lower than 
that of the plantation product 

l-urther, the new material of the I. G. Farbenindus 
trie A. (;. possesses qualities which are not to be 
found in the natural article and which by themselves 
would justify a markedly higher price. The soft rub 
ber of the “Buna” material does not age so quickly, 
is less liable to be influenced by temperature, and does 
not soften or stick at temperatures higher than 100 
C. Lastly, the resistance against deterioration when 
in use has increased to such an extent, that experi 
ments with buna-pneumatic tires have proved that the 
tires, particularly the treads, have nearly double ef- 
ficiency \ special material, the “Buna-N” type, is 
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characteristic properties of the synthetic material 
The usual process of manufacturing soft rubber out 
of natural rubber cannot be applied, or at least only 
partly so, to. the synthetic material. The present 
methods however saline the excellent quality of 
the finished pre «luct, as proved by severe tests carried 
on with more than a thousand tires for a distance of 
over a million kilometres. 

Synthetic rubber, as it is made by present methods 
in Germany, is chemically different from the methy! 
rubber of war time. The manufacturing process 1s 
based upon butadiene and dimethylbutadiene, these 
materials being constitutionally related to the Isoprene 
(methylbutadiene), but easier obtainable under tech 
nical conditions. One of the processes of manufac- 
turing butadiene is based upon acetylene which in Ger 
many is produced at a comparatively low price and in 
ae quantities. Acetylene, in diluted sulfuric 
acid in the presence of mercury sulfate is, similar to 
the Paces of making synthetic alcohol, converted by 
oxygen to acetaldehyde. Under pressure the acetalde 
hyde is converted in alkali solution by means of a 
catalysator into aldol with hydrogen. Aldol under 
certain conditions easily forms 1.3 butylenglycol. 
From the latter, by splitting off 2 molecules of water, 
also by means of a special catalysator, butadiene is 
formed. The butadiene, which also originates as a 
by-product of the hydrogenation of coal and oils un 
der pressure, is capable of polymerizing slowly, say 
for a period of one year, at average temperatures. 

The above described process which leads to the rub- 
ber molecule may be accelerated when higher tem- 
peratures are applied. But this acceleration has its 
limits, and these limits are reached when by-products 
of a non-rubber character begin to be formed. Be- 





This flexing machine was part of the 
automobile show to indicate the 


far superior in its resistance against swelling, 1. e., it 
does not soften easily when in touch with benzene, 
lubricating oils, and other organic aliphatic liquids. 
\ similar benzene-resisting rubber cannot be made 
from natural rubber. 

Two German rubber factories have been pioneers 
in changing the manufacturing procedure, especially 
the vulcanization, in order to take advantage of the 


2” exhibit featured at the recent Berlin 
durability and resiliency of the product. 


sides, merely the application of higher temperatures 
will not lead to the necessary high degree of poly- 
merization, 1. ¢., to the high number of butadiene mole- 
cules which combine into a final molecule of the 
largest possib le size. 

It was no doubt one of the greatest difficulties of 
the synthesis of rubber to develop methods of poly- 
merization which were to result into a final molecule 
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of high molecular weight The problem was solved 
by two different methods. The first was to imitate 
the growth of the rubber molecule in the tree by poly 


merizating in an emulsion, in other words by pro- 


ducing artificial latex-mill rhe latter was easily ob 
tained and at low ten peratures and could be dealt 
with a f it were natural lates The second method 
was to find suitable accelerators influencing in best 
manner the polymerization process and, accordingly, 
the final product. Oxidizing substances, such as per 
oxides, are added to the emulsion is accelerators ot 
polymerization. But in non-emulsified materials othe 
substances have to be used for polymerization such as 
metallic sodiu smallest globes 

It is but natural, that in Germany the substances ap 
plied as well as tl orking conditions of the poly- 
merization process ar ept strictly secret Itisare 
markable ta ha S c rubber may be easily 

ixed with the natural material at a ratio of 1 : 1. 
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Tires for motor cars made from such mixtures, among 
them non-pneumatic so-called high elastic tires, have 
turned out to be no less successful than tires made 
of the synthetic material alone. 

It is reported that in 1935 approximately 25,000 
tons of synthetic rubber were made in Russia, where 
three different methods were developed. Alcohol 1s 
being used in the principal process which is costly 
since large quantities of potato spirits are not obtain 
able in Russia, only of corn spirits. Authentic figures 
regarding the expenses for manufacturing the Russian 
synthetic rubber are not known, but calculating the 
ruble to be equal to three French francs it is assumed 
that the price of the product is about ten times the 
price of raw rubber in the world markets. That the 
Russian government is very keenly interested in the 
rubber problem is proved by the fact that in provinces 
with a favorable climate extensive plantations of 
plants able to produce latex have been cultivated 





Conveyor Speeds Footwear Manufacture 


iD) SIGNED ¢ spe lly for use in rubbet rootwear 
manufacture, a new production conveyor has re 
cently been installed in a leading shoe factory. It is 


said to speed up manufacturing schedules and to cre- 


ate economies not possible heretotore 


[he conveyor is installed in units and ts the carousel 


or “merry-go-round” typ The unit is compact and 
requires a minimum of floor space compared to the 
production made possible It is only 20 feet long from 
center to center of the spro¢ kets. ( yperators take posi 
tions around it, each one doing a certain operation. 


\s each last, which 1s atta hed to the conveyor, makes 
a complete revolution a rubber shoe is completed. As 
soon as the conveyor has made one revolution all lasts 
are in use and completed shoes are turned out in rapid 
succession 

One of the new features is that the last itself moves 
progressively with the various operations. The last 
is attached by means of a ratchet and swivel arrange- 
ment Phis permits the last to be placed in every re 
quired position for the efficient application of the vari 
ous parts of the shoe. Both the extreme portion of the 
toe and the extreme portion of the heel may be con- 
veniently worked upon 
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[he operators receive books of the various pieces or 
component parts of the rubber shoe that have been 
properly cut for the particular size and style being 
fabricated. Each operator removes the pieces from 
the book, held before him on a rack, and places the 
same relative piece on each shoe as il passes along. 
lhe conveyor travels at a uniform workable speed and 
the lasts pass by each operator at a convenient working 
level. 

The conveyor unit is very flexible because the lasts 
are easily removed and attached to accommodate the 
range of styles and sizes. The conveyor is also 
equipped with a variable speed control so that it can 
be operated at the proper speed, for the most efficient 
fabrication of various styles. The speed may be easily 
changed to accommodate the difference in the number 
of operations required for certain types of rubber 
footwear. The proper number of lasts are placed on 
the conveyor to care for the required number of opera- 
tions necessary for the production of the shoe or arctic 
having the maximum number. 

Although this conveyor unit has been designed par 
ticularly for rubber footwear production, it might 
easily be applied to other assemblv operations 


<~ 





The carousel or merry-go-round type of conveyor which is said to produce economies in the manufacture of rubber footwear. 
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Unemployment Insurance— 


an Its Fund Remain Solvent? 


By Herma 


NSURANCE as applied to unemployment is a mis- 

nomer since unemployment is not and never can 

ve an insurable risk. And unless employers, work 
ers and legislative and administrative officials realize 
this fact, unemployment insurance as now inaugurated 
will not survive its experimental stage. Or if it does, 
it will only be by so increasing the rate of taxes as 
to put a burden on industry, which it will find unable 
to Carry. 


The Degree of Insurability 


A risk is insurable even though its occurrence is cer 
tain, provided there is some definite basis for deter 
mining over a great number, the frequency of the hap 
pening of that event among that number. Thus, death 
is an insurable risk. So also, but to a somewhat lesse1 
degree, are the risks of fire, accident and ill health. 
The degree of insurability is dependent on the pos 
sibility of preventing the insured from controlling 
the occurrence of the risk. 

In the case of death, ill health and accident, the 
control consists of the natural desire of the individual 
to continue to live and retain his well-being. In the 
case of fire, the control consists in the fact that recov 
ery cannot exceed the value of the property destroyed 
and thus there can be no profit, and in the case of 
planned loss for profit, the possibility of criminal 
prosecution, 

With respect to unemployment, however, the situa 
tion is different. There are no statistics available, nor 
can any one determine in advance with any reasonable 
degree of certainty the extent of unemployment at any 
time in the future. Statistics of past unemployment, 
which cannot be regarded as even approximately ac 
curate, establish the wide fluctuations which have oc 
curred. According to a table prepared by the Com 
mittee on Economic Security appointed by President 
Roosevelt, an estimate of unemployment in prior years 
was made in employments, which are customarily cov 
ered by unemployment insurance plans. According to 
this table unemployment in the years from 1923 to 
1929, varied trom a low of 61/10% in 1929 to a high 
of 94/10% in 1924, and these were years of indus 
trial activity and prosperity. If we take all the years 
for which percentages of unemployment are given in 
this table, we find that between 1922 and 1933 the 
rate varied from a low of 61/10% in 1929 to a high 
of 392/10% in 1933. To attempt to insure a risk 
which can fluctuate so widely over a short period 
would be sheer madness. 

The reader should get clearly in mind the meaning 
of these percentages since I wish to make an adjust- 
ment in them and these figures as adjusted I will apply 
in determining the load which the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund can carry. 


n Glasser 


The above percentages are obtained by taking the 
number of workers and determining the percentage 
of those workers unemployed in the different years. 
Thus in 1929 out of every 100 workers, 93.9% were 
employed and 6.1% were unemployed which results in 
the percentage of 6.1% used in the table. 

lor the purpose of the discussion later on in this 
article, | will use as percentages the number of unem 
ployed as against the number of employed, i.e., if 
93.9% are working and 6.1% are unemployed, what 
percentage of those working is the number idle? The 
percentage arrived at is 6.5%. This is very important 
and the reader should bear this distinction very care 
fully in mind since in determining the extent of bene 
fits which an unemployment fund can successfully 
carry the relationship is between those who are work 
ing and those who are idle. 

Adjusting the percentage of unemployment as it ap 
pears in the table above referred to we find the follow 
ing: that the lowest rate of unemployment was in the 
year 1929 when the percentage of unemployed against 
those who were working was 6.5% ; in 1924 the per- 
centage was 10.3%; and in 1933 it reached a high of 
64%. 

The more important reason for contending that un- 
employment is not an insurable risk is because it is 
controllable. It can be controlled by the employer, by 
the employee, by legislators who enact the laws, and by 
administrative bodies which prepare the regulations 
and administer the law. By controlling this risk is 
meant not only the control of employment and unem 
ployment, but as well control of what shall be con 
sidered unemployment for which benefits are payable. 
In either case, the result is to increase or diminish 
the load which the fund is compelled to carry. 

Before discussing whether this can be done and if 
so how, it may be desirable to set down briefly the pro 
visions with respect to contributions and benefits in 
the New York State Unemployment Insurance Law 
using that act for the purpose of this examination.* 


Contributions Under the Law 


Under the New York Unemployment Insurance 
Law contributions are made by the employer in be 
half of all covered workers at the rate of 1% of 
wages, for 1936; 2% for 1937 and 3% thereafter. 
Since no benefits are payable till 1928, the fund will 
start paying benefits with a reserve representing the 
contributions for 1936 and 1937 or approximately 3% 
of annual payrolls. Thus, in 1938 the fund will have 
available for the payment of benefits not only the 


3% accumulated as a reserve, but also the 3% col- 


* The laws so far adopted in eight other states and in the District 
of Columbia do not differ greatly from the New York Law in their 
provisions with respect to contributions and benefits. 
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Contributions versus Benefits 
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e continues operations with the 
he 200 have exhaust 1 the 

ts (16 weeks) he rehires them 


lavs off a different 200 workers 


1 


me entitled to benefits and afte 


their full quota f benefits (16 


weeks) he rehires ese and in their place lays off 
unother 200 who als nediately become entitled to 
benefits for 16 weeks. In this case there will be during 
that vear 600 workers Cry he full quota ot bene 
fits against contributions from 800 during the entire 
year, or a f 75 vhich the fund concededly 
will be unabk pport In other words with 25‘ 

unemployment we have 75% of unemployment ben 


nts 
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It unemployment, therefore, is continually inging 
and different workers laid off to provide employment 
for those previously unemployed, the ratio of unem 
ployed to contributors cannot exceed 614% if the fund 
is to remain solvent and if the fund is to a mulate 
a reserve for periods of greater than averag nem 
ployment the percentage of unemployed must be less 
than 644%. Comparing this percentage wit e pel 
centages of unemployment as given by tl mittes 
on Economic Security we find that in all rs tron 
1923 to 1929 with the exception onl Veal 
1929, the average unemployment was in Ss 
614%, and these vears were boom y« 
dustrial activity 

Maintaining the Fund's Solvency 

The dangers to the solvency of the wm men 
insurance fund may be briefly enumerat ollows 

(1) The increase of benefits and extens yf pr 

od for the payment of those benefits b cislative 
action. This may occur at times of little uw ployment 
when legislators find the fund increasing at ressure 
s bre ugh to bear bv interests associat hu 
employed, Or in times of severe unemp hen 
pressure is brought to bear upon legislators lev 
resulting distress 

(2) By administrative officials to \ is been 
delegated considerable discretion in providing regula 
ions with respect to part time or seasonal employment 


3) By continuous turnover of workers y their 
| 


1 
} 


employers in order to provide benefits for a oO may 
not be needed. 

(4) By workers accomplishing the s result 
hrough their unions. 

lo guard against these possibili 1es ve cle 
S rable 

1) To develop an informed public opi imong 
employers and employees to prevent pra s whicl 
may jeopardi e the solvenc\ of the pla 

(2) To educate the public as to the the 1d pu 
pose of unemployment insurance ; 

(3) To create an active interest on the ] fen 
plovers and employees in all matters aft e pro 
cedure with respect to benefits; 

+) To require that employers pat paie in all 
proceedings in connection with claims for benefit by 
former work « & 

(5) To require that employers adop e practice of 
distributing work on short time to all wor s ratl 
than full time to some workers: 

(6) To advocate the adoption of regulations that 
seasonal workers be not entitle to benefits except 
for loss of work during the customary p f thei 
season ; 

7) To advocate the adoption by all states of 
strong merit rating provisions so that em] ers wh 
resort to pra tices vhich increase benefits 1 be re 
quired to pay larger contributions ; 


Chere are others but those enumerated \ l pt bab 


be suthcient to create among those chietl meerned 
an interest in a sound, conservative and fnancially 
safe administration of this scheme of unemplovment 


Msurance 


It would surely be a tragedy if after industry had 
contributed hundreds of millions of dollars towards 
this social experiment it had to be abandon ecaUuse 
f failure to understand its basic principles. Or if 
not abandoned, it be continued by increasing the bur 


den on employers. In the opinion of man 
is more likely if contributions are found to be insuffi 


cient. 
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type of elastic goring hitherto used. 
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‘Lastex in Footwear 


Recent Developments, Including a New Shoemaking Technique, 
Have Resulted in a Wide-Spread Adoption of This Material 


NE of the most important developments in 

shoemaking in recent years has been the de- 

velopment of new elastic fabrics made with 
“Lastex,” the permanently elastic yarn which has 
found such wide uses in other industries. The fun- 
damental idea back of this new type of shoe fabric 
is that it makes possible a fit and comfort which the 
manufacturers claim could not be obtained by the old 
type rigid materials. 

The development of these new materials is the re- 
sult of almost three years of experimental work dur- 
ing which two major problems had to be solved: 
First, the degree and strength of elasticity which is 
desirable for practical use in footwear and, secondly, 
a new shoemaking technique which would overcome 
the difficulties in the lasting of elastic fabrics. The 
manufacturers of “Lastex”’ report that both of these 
problems have now been solved and that highly satis- 
factory results are being obtained by several manu- 
facturers who are placing “Lastex’”’ shoes on the 
market 

The principal difficulty which had to be overcome 
in the lasting was the fact that in order to preserve 
the correct shape of the finished shoe it was necessary 
that little or no tension should be placed on the “Las- 
tex” materials. Several methods have been used to 
overcome this difficulty and one of the most success- 
ful has been the sewing of a rigid tape on to the “Las 
tex” quarters to hold them in proper position, this tape 
being removed when the lasting was completed. 





This shoe is made with a combination of blue 
kid and blue “Lastex’’ gabardine fabric. 


The latest advance in the application of ‘“Lastex”’ 
fabrics to footwear is the appearance on the market of 
a novel material named Pleatex, which is a combina- 
tion of pleated leather backed with a “Lastex” fabric 
and finished in the shoe with a ““Lastex” binding. This 
new material is being offered to the trade by Evelyn 
Ziniti and Alfred Vamos, two designers with estab- 
lished reputation, who are most enthusiastic about its 
possibilities and who have reported they have already 
interested a number of nationally known manufac- 
turers. 

The promoters of Pleatex claim that it has many im- 
portant advantages over other “Lastex” fabrics or any 
In particular the 
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Design of one of the new Everlastik “Lastex” shoe fabrics 
which resemble similar materials of non-stretch construction. 


use of the “Lastex”’ binding makes it possible to use 
Pleatex in any shape or design desired and for prac- 
tically any type of shoe. This marks of course a most 
important advance over the old type of elastic goring, 
which was necessarily restricted to use in such parts 
of the shoe where a straight top line was possible. 
Pleatex is moreover a decorative material, available 
in any color and therefore does not have to be con- 
cealed by the use of buckles or other ornaments such 
as are commonly used with regular goring. 

Its manufacturer also points out that the use of the 
“Lastex” backing means that its elasticity will remain 
unimpaired for the life of any shoe in which it is used, 
and that it opens up the possibilities of elasticity to 
virtually every type of shoe. In proof of their claims 
Miss Ziniti and Mr. Vamos are showing a wide range 
of models in which Pleatex is used in an equally wide 
variety of ways. 

The first “Lastex” shoes were presented in 1932 
by one of New York’s leading retailers and incorpo- 
rated a suede type of material which was employed 
in the vamp. These shoes were satisfactory as far as 
fit and comfort were concerned but the material itself 
did not possess the wearing qualities desired. After a 
long period of further experiments gabardine and 
tweed “Lastex” fabrics were developed which, com- 
bined with a “‘Lastex”’ batiste lining, were incorporated 
in the quarters of shoes which were presented to the 
trade in November, 1934. These shoes met with 
favorable reception by both dealers and customers, and 
the firm which first placed them on the market was 
quickly followed by others who developed new models 
and further extended the idea. 

It s true, however, that the 1934 shoes still left 
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something to be desired in appearance, due to the fact 
that the shoemaking technique for this new type of 
footwear had not then been fully mastered. In the in 


tervening year, however, substantial progress has been 


made and it is now claimed that a satisfactory solu- 
tion has been found for all the technical problems in 
volved 

\ number of important manufacturers have an 
nounced their intention of tmcorporating “Lastex” 
footwear in the 1936 line and it seems probable that 
the coming year will see a marked growth in the popu 


larity of this new type of footwear, especially as many 

new fabrics are being developed, including meshes, 

jacquards, and straps for evening and sandal type 
of shoes. 

The firm of Everlastik, Inc., of Chelsea, Massa- 

introduced an attractive line of 

“Lastex” shoe fabrics designed by Miss Jane \\ heeler, 
] 


stylist of the company, for high style form-fitting foot 


chusetts. has recently 


weal E-verlastik materials are said to have the fine 
appearance of similar fabrics of non-stretch construc 
tion. One shoe model sponsored by this organization, 
| 
dustry for half a century, is a combination of blue 
kid and blue Everlastik “Lastex” gabardine fabric. 
The shoe has a Gypsy vamp trimmed with navy pat 
ent-leather tongue, set off by a navy blue patent-leather 
being of the “Lastex” gabar 


which has catered to the requirements of the shoe in 


tailored bow, the quart 
dine 

“Lastex,” the yarn on which these fabrics depend 
for their permanent elasticity, is the first spun elastic 
thread ever made. Its base is a chemical compound 
containing a small percentage of rubber which is 
forced through spinnerets in much the same manner 
as cellulose in the making of rayon. The fine round 
thread thus produced is then covered on a patented 
machine with silk, cotton, or worsted according to 
the type of fabric in which it is be incorporated. 
Since its introduction to the market in 1931 “Lastex” 
has won wide popularity in the corset, underwear, 
millinery and bathing suit industries and its use is be- 
ing rapidly extended in many other directions. Adam 
son Bros. Company, Inc., are sole distributors of 
“Lastex” yarns. 


Vulcanization by High Frequency 


HERE large or irregular sections of rubber are 

concerned, rubber’s low thermal conductivity 
often constitutes a difficulty in vulcanization. Accord- 
ing to a recent issue of La Technique Moderne, a 
process has been ce velope d to obtain perfectly uniform 
heating by subjecting the rubber to an electrostatic 
field, alternating at a frequency of from 10 to 15 
million cycles per second. The rubber is placed be 
tween electrodes to form a condenser which is then 
charged from the high frequency supply. Heat 1s 
generated the body of the rubber by dielectric loss, 
and the process, which is controlled by reference to 
the electrical input, is comp leted in a matter of minutes 
compared with hours of former methods. 

The rubber may be placed in a lagged box of suitable 
shape, or if a molded piece is concerned, the mold can 
often be used as an electrode. Sheets or strips can 
be wound on a metal drum with some textile or simi- 
lar separator between layers and an outer wrapping 
of metal foil to form, with the drum, an annual con- 
denser. Here again, the rubber acts as dielectric, and 
it is vulcanized by a relatively short application of high 
frequency charge. 
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Another application of the annual condenser ar- 
rangement is in the vulcanization of the covering of 
cylindrical metal objects. The metal core is heated to 
approximately 250° F. by the application of high or 
low frequency electromagnetic induction for a few 
minutes. The covering composition is then applied, 
with a thin sheet outer electrode, and a high frequency 
electrostatic field is maintained for 30 or 40 minutes. 
The new method is said to extend the applications of 
rapid-cooking mixtures with improved mechanical and 
aging qualities. 


Rubber-Plated Laboratory Supports 
NEW LINE of laboratory supports, the struc- 


tures of which are entirely of steel, welded at all 
unions and completely covered with rubber, has been 
introduced by E. H. Sargent and Company, of Chicago. 


A variety of supports has been made available for 
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One of the Sargent rubber-covered supports. 


practically all laboratory ware including flasks, funnels, 
beakers, test tubes, etc. All of the supports have four 
rubber hiened feet over which rubber plating has 
been deposited by an electroplating process. A com- 
pound, both waterproof and inert to concentrated acids 
and alkalis, is used. Rubber plating of these op ports 
considerably reduces breakage of glassware in the 
laboratory. They do not absorb or retain any con- 
taminating material, according to the manufacturer, 
and may be easily washed and as easily sterilized by 
boiling in water. All of the rubber plating is of black 
color and medium gloss finish. T * plating serves 
another purpose, also, in that it strengthens the rigid 
steel structure of the supports thus increasing their 
useful life. 


‘ 


Salpa Leather-Latex Material 


ARKETED under the name of Salpa, a new 

leather-latex material being produced by Salpa 
Francais, 55 Rue Amsterdam, Paris, France, is de- 
scribed in the February, 1936, issue of the Bulletin of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association. The material con- 
tains a high proportion of rubber, the process utilizing 
new leather cuttings which are reduced into their con- 
stituent fibers. The tanning materials and effects are 
removed in order to re-tan the leather in the fibers 
themselves, producing a uniformly tanned leather, the 
fibers subsequently being combined with latex. Sup- 
plied in 12 different grains and 24 colors, the Salpa 
material can be submitted to the same processes as 
leather, that is graining, finishing, etc. It is also said 
to sew, skive, pare, etc., as well as leather 
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Report of A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 


Several Specification Changes Receive Consideration; 
Five Papers Scheduled for Symposium at Annual Meeting 


T a meeting of Committee D-11 on Rubber 
Products of the American Society for Testing 


Materials, held in Pittsburgh early in March, 
the various sub-committees presented detailed reports 
of their activities and offered suggestions for several 
changes in test specifications which were acted upon 
by the committee. In addition, plans were completed 
for the presentation of five technical papers at the an- 
nual meeting or the Society to be held in Atlantic City 
from June 29 to July 3. The papers will comprise a 
symposium on the subject of “The Relations Between 
Laboratory Evaluation and Service Life of Rubber 
Products” and will cover tires, footwear, automotive 
parts, hose and belts, insulated wire and cable. 


Specifications and Methods Reviewed 


During the Pittsburgh meeting, held during 
A.S.T.M. Committee Week, March 2 to 6, the specifi- 
cations and test methods under the jurisdiction of the 
committee, which were recently published in a special 
volume of “A.S.T.M. Standards on Rubber Products,” 
were thoroughly reviewed and some changes were de- 
cided upon. In the Standard Methods of Chemical 
Analysis of Rubber Products (D 297-32) the short 
procedure is to be brought into conformity with the 
long test procedure and other revisions will affect the 
determinations of total sulfur and carbon as well as 
the analysis of hard rubber. 

In the Tentative Methods of Tension Testing of 
Vulcanized Rubber (D 412-35 T) instructions for cali- 
bration of testing machines will be included and, also, 
the number of required test specimens will be reduced 
in cases of inspection tests where minimum values 
have been established. Several revisions were ap- 
proved in the Tentative Methods of Test for Ac- 
celerated Aging of Vulcanized Rubber (D 428-35 T). 
It was decided to amplify the present Tentative Meth- 
od of Test for Compression Set of Vulcanized Rub- 
ber (D 395-34 T) which involves the use of constant 
load by adding an alternative method using constant 
distortion and also to provide for use of cylindrical 
instead of rectangular test specimens. 

The committee has been making an extensive study 
of a method for testing the effect on rubber com- 
pounds of air at elevated pressure and temperature. 
This test, which is commonly known as the air bomb 
aging test, is assuming increasing importance for serv- 
ice evaluation of rubber compounds designed to resist 
heat and oxidation. It is particularly applicable and 
widely used for such products as inner tubes for truck 
tire service. 

The results of a survey of the use that is being made 
of the test at the present time were presented. These 
reports, which were received from 22 laboratories, 
showed that this test was being employed in various 
forms by 18 of the laboratories. Because of the ob- 
vious importance of this method, it was decided to 


proceed at once with the preparation of a standardized 
procedure covering present practice and at the same 
time to initiate a program for extensive investigation 
of the test looking toward improvement and further 
standardization of the method. 

Another survey was reported covering the use of the 
existing Standard Specifications for Rubber Gloves 
for Electrical Workers on. Apparatus or Circuits Not 
Exceeding 3000 volts to Ground (D 120-23). Asa 
result of this survey, some suggested changes have 
been taken under consideration. 

Results were reported to the committee of an ex- 
tensive cooperative test program on insulating tapes in 
which it was found that the testing methods for rubber 
tape apparently give results that are more indicative 
than do corresponding tests for friction tape. In con- 
sequence, further study will be made of the latter. 

Consideration has been given by the committee dur- 
ing the year to ways and means of securing better 
standard rubber specimens, having certified and tested 
properties for use as a reference base in methods of 
testing rubber products. Results were reported to the 
committee of studies that have been made in connec- 
tion with the development of such reference standard 
rubber samples for test purposes. These data were 
obtained in a single laboratory and give much en- 
couragement to the project. It was decided to con- 
tinue the work extending the program to include sev- 
eral laboratories. 

The sub-committee on insulated wire and cable de- 
cided to reorganize so as to carry on its work through 
two main sections in order to improve its effective- 
ness. To this end, the present sections on insulation 
resistant to acid, alkali and oil; corona-resistant rub- 
ber; saturants and finishes; and 60 per cent rubber 
sheath compound, were dissolved and replaced by new 
sections on (1) materials specifications and (2) test 
methods. 


Test Changes Are Contemplated 


Section 1 is to proceed at once to a consideration 
of revisions of the three existing Tentative Specifica- 
tions for Insulated Wire and Cable: Class AO, 30 per 
cent Hevea Rubber Compound (D 27-35 T); Class A, 
30 per cent Hevea Rubber Compound (D 393-34 T) ; 
and Performance Rubber Compound (D 353-35 T); 
and of development of new specifications covering 
tough jacket compounds and possibly heat-resisting 
insulation. Section (2) will devote its attention at 
present to methods of test for high-voltage compounds, 
for moisture absorption and for thickness measure- 
ment of rubber and braid insulation. The sub-com- 
mittee also decided to reconsider the present limitation 
to 5000 volts of Table ITV on Thickness of Insulation 
and Alternating Test Voltage in the Specifications 
D 27-35 T. Suggested changes will be presented at 
the next meeting. 








Rubber-Cushioned Carboys 


oe 0. the most dithcult packaging problems has 
been the suspension of a 12- or 13-gallon bottle 
of acid, or other liquid, in a wooden box that will 

thstand the abuses of transportation \lmost every 























type of cushioning of his own 


manular irer uses SOl Vy] 
cle sign) 1 this Conti tion byaet the problem Is SO keen 
hat the Interstate Commerce Commission, having de 


dard construction of cushioning 


members, has devised rtain so-called swing tests 
which all boxed carboys must pass before they will be 
accepted in interstate trade as a shipping container fot 


certain corrosive liquids 

\ solution to this problem is believed found in a 
carboy devised by Richard D, Lahey and Harry A 
Kast. of the American Cyanamid and Chemical Com 
pany, which makes use of 8 rubber blocks to each box, 


' 


ind on which patents have been granted 
blocks are mounted on each of four cushion frames, 
ny inserted in each corner of the carboy 


| Wo rubber 


one tram bet 
Cork blocks are used on the bottom cushion on which 
the bottle rests. Shims are driven down grooves pro 
between the cushion frames and corner posts, 
the bottle in such manner that 1 
Method of ap 


hottom cushions are first inserted 


\ ided 
securing | presses 


ayvainst all exght of the rubber blocks 
plication ts simple 
then two adjacent corner cushion frames are inserted 


and the bottle slid into the carboy, after which the two 


remaining cushion frames are inserted and shims 
driven down the grooves 

According to the patent, which has been assigned to 
American Cvanamid, it has been determined that un 
vulcanized, reclaimed rubber is best suited for the 
manufacture of the cushion blocks used in this in 
Stance The rubber may be cast into blocks of the de 
sired shape or size or the block may be built up from 
sheets into a laminated structure, the former proving 
more effective since there is no tendency for the lami 
nations to separate Pests have indicated that packed 


carboys using these rubber blocks have withstood the 


1L.C.C. swing test of 55 inches at temperatures ranging 
rom O F. to 100° | 


DuPrene-Containing Varnish 


YAID to be especially suitable for rubber toys and 
hall Y tv ; i, eevmbeas » DuPrene 

\ Malis, a new type Of Varnish containing urrene 
has been evolved by M. Blinkov, a Russian chemist 


Claims made for the varnish include a strong adher 
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ence to rubber surtaces, high elasticity, acid resistance, 
odorless and tasteless, resistance to alkalis and water, 
and remains unchanged at temperatures ranging from 
less than 10° to over 40° C, 

Che varnish is made by mixing DuPrene with zine 
oxide or benzidine and various mineral or organic 
pigments in a cylindrical apparatus, the resulting mix 
ture being cut up into small pieces and turpentine 
added. The mixture swells up for 10 to 12 hours and 

2 or 3 hours more, the remaining 
solution containing 2% of DuPrene. It is said to dry 
at 18° to 20° after 8 to 10 hours at 60° C ‘ 


ther dissolves in 


New Carbon Black Process 


METHOD describing a new process whereby 
A carbon black is produced from hydrocarbon 
gases, such as methane or propane-butane, by thermal 
decomposition of these gases in a heated tube, is ex 
plained by L. M. Pidgeon, chemist, National Research 
laboratories, in the December, 1935, issue of the 
Canadian Journal of Research. Mr. Pidgeon, who has 
conducted a series of experiments for several years, 
states that the essential feature of the new process is 
the use of a porous refractory tube through which a 
certain amount of inert gas ts allowed to pass, the re 
acting gas being unable to touch the walls of the sys 
tem, by this means, the deposition of carbon thereby 
being prevented. 

From a 70-30 propane-butane mixture, yields as high 
as 00% of the carbon in the gas have been obtained, 
corresponding to 65 lbs. per thousand cubic feet, while 
1Y Ibs. have been secured from methane. The carbon 
black produced by this process is similar to the “soft” 
blacks in that it has a high density, low sorptive power, 
accelerates the cure in a rubber stock, and gives simi 
lar resistance to aging and abrasion. It imparts greater 
stiffness to a rubber stock, however, and in many char 
acteristics fills a niche between the channel and “soft” 
blacks 

In appearance, the new blacks are similar to the 
thermatomic type. They do not show the intense black 
color characteristic of a product of the flame impinge 
ment process. They are much more dense and may 
be readily handled without loss by dusting. The tint 
ing strength is lower than that of the channel blacks, 
as is also the oil absorption. They do not absorb ap 
preciable amounts of dyes, methylene blue being used 
in the experiments, while their sorptive power (of 
methane blacks) is similar to that shown by Thermax 
Propane blacks showed higher sorptive power, while 
blacks made from the mixture of hydrogen and 
methane showed a sorptive power comparable with 
that of the channel blacks. 

Rubber tests for tensile strength were carried out 
with satisfactory results reported. 


Removing Sulfur Bloom 


Mi )DERN rubber compounding practice in general 
LVI. utilizes sulfur in such small quantities that, as a 
rule, sulfur bloom is not frequently encountered. In 
the past, when it was desired to remove this sulfur 
bloom, goods were boiled inc :ustic soda or potash, or 
soda ash. These are strong chemicals that are likely 
to produce bad aging effects. Sodium Sulfite, which 
is now being used in a number of laboratories for the 
determination of free sulfur in rubber goods, may be 
used commercially for removing sulfur bloom to better 
advantage than the caustic chemicals which have been 
used hitherto. R. R. Olin Laboratories. 
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New Equipment 





Scott I-P Testing Machines 
A LINE OF testing machines based on the Incline 


Plane principle has just been developed by the 


Henry L. Scott Company, ot Providence, Rhode 
Island. There are four models now available, with a 
fifth soon to be introduced. The principle used in 


these models is said to practically eliminate all objec 
tionable operating conditions and all questions of in 
fluence on the apparent strength of elongation results 
due to varying specimen length or elongation values 


by applying to the specimen itself a definite amount of 
load per unit of time, regardless of whether the test 
sample is long or short, elastic or rigid, ductile or 
plastic. Technicians agree that the more accurate 
method of testing either of fatigue, tensile, elongation, 
or other pulling tests is by applying load to the speci 
men at a constant and uniform rate. 

The Incline Plane Testing Machine illustrated here 
with (Model I-P-3) is especially suited for tensile, 





Scott incline Plane Model |-P-3 


elongation, hysteresis or fatigue, or repeated loadings 
and unloadings of rubber thread, single ends of textile 
varns, and other materials requiring a machine ca 
pacity of 20 pounds or less. It is of four capacities: 
500 grams, 1000 grams, 10 pounds and 20 pounds, and 
is about 4 feet high. It gives correct data not only of 
tensile strength and elongation, but also fatigues at any 
predetermined load, for any number of repeats. A 
record of permanent loss, stretch, fatigue and ultimate 
tensile strength and total elongation in percentage can 
be also graphically recorded on a rectilinear coordinate 
ruled chart which may be filed for future reference. 

Another model (I-P-4) is especially suited for ten 
sile and elongation tests of tire cord and other ma 


terials requiring a machine capacity of 50 pounds or 


less. It is of the motor-driven, autographic recording 
type. Other models lend themselves to meet the con- 


ditions of the so-called “Nature Test of Silk” and the 


research testing of fine yarns, rayon, silk, microscopic 
wires and similar materials. 
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Gorton Pantograph Machines 


WO sizes of 3-dimensional machines have been 
added to the line of Pantograph machines for 
engraving and die and mold cutting manufactured by 
the George Gorton Machine Company, of Racine, Wis 





consin. These new models are adapted for cutting 
all kinds of dies and molds having ornaniental de 
signs, lettering, etc., including small rubber molds. 
They supplement Gorton’s regular duplicator line by 
reproducing direct from any shape or contour in re 
duced ratio which makes possible the production of 
dies in almost any desired size from one working mod 
el. The design of the new type eliminates the need 
for a counterweight to balance the pantograph thus 
maintaining uniform pressure of the tracer against the 
model at all pantograph positions. The models are 
furnished complete with motor mounted and ready for 
operation. The illustration shows a model being re 
produced on the type 2-L machine. 


Schrader Chuck Gauge 


“TC AIRE inflation with chuck gauges is made more 
comfortable with the newly-designed No. 1070 
Schrader Chuck Gauge just introduced by the A. 





Schrader’s Son division of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. The new gauge provides 
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“finger-tip-control”’ and makes for faster, accurate air 
service, the trigger alone regulating inflation, testing 
and deflation. The operator may stand erect with this 
gauge with the chuck clipped to the tire valve system. 
It also permits the operator to detect any unusual loss 
of air first, and then correct the cause before a road- 


side delay occurs 


Strauss Foot Guard 


\DE from either duraluminum or steel, a new 

foot guard has been introduced by the Strauss 
Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Penna. It weighs 7 
ounces in duraluminum, 14 ounces in steel, and is suit- 
able for use where weights of not more than 40 pounds 
are liable to be dropped. This foot guard is made 
with two clasp springs which hold it firmly in place on 
the worker’s shoe. It grips the shoe beneath the in- 
step and can be easily applied in ten seconds. A light 
spring over the shoe toe holds the guard off the floor, 
the spring compressing when struck by a weight thus 
allowing the guard to rest on the ground. The Strauss 
Foot Guard is available in styles to fit No. 5 to No. 12 


sh CS 


Pyro Optical Pyrometer 


IFFERING from other types of pyrometers, 
I) the Pyrometer Instrument Company, of New 
York Citv. has introduced the Pyro Optical Pyro 
meter. The new instrument is a totally self-contained, 
direct reading imstrument without any correction 
charts or curves to consult By means of a con 
centrated test mark, the er can measure the tem 
perature of minute spots, fast moving objects, or of 


the smallest streams \ master lamp, aside from two 
service lamps, is furnished with each instrument for 
self-recalibration \ special tripod with heavy iron 
base 1s available with this pyrometer for laboratory 





The self-contained optical pryometer 


use, as is a second dummy eyepiece for protection 
where continuous tests must be made It can be 
furnished with various scale ranges to meet all fac- 
tory and laboratory requirements, according to the 
manutacturer 
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Imperial Splash-Proof Motors 
A. LINE of splash-proof, squirrel-cage 


motors in all ratings from ™% to 200 h.p. for 
constant and multi-speed, continuous or intermittent 
duty in all voltages and cycles, and for any torque and 





starting current, has been announced by the Imperial 
Electric Company, Akron, Ohio. The construction of 
the motors, one of which is illustrated herewith, pro- 
vides protection to the inner parts from splash or 
spray and still permits proper ventilation by small 
openings in the bottom of the end brackets for the air 
in-take and louvres in the frame cover underneath the 
motor for the air exit. 





Bonney Hand Cutting Knife 


OR use on various hand cutting operations the 
} Bonney Forge and Tool Works, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania has placed on the market a new type 
of shop knife which has six blades contained in the 





handle, each of them suitable for some particular job. 
Among its many uses, this knife can be utilized for 
cutting automobile and running-board mats, top ma- 
terial, kickboards, hose, belting and other rubber prod 
ucts. It can also be used as a scraper when the blade 
is placed crosswise in the handle. The new Bonney 
shop knife is unusually strong, light and yet perfectly 
balanced, according to its manufacturer. 


Adhesion of Lacquer to Rubber 

IF FICULTY in securing adhesion to rubber with 

quick drying lacquers is said to be overcome by 
employing an intermediate coating of rubber or latex 
in admixture with certain partly polymerized organic 
compounds. Softening agents may also be added. 
Some of the polymerized compounds suitable for this 
purpose are polyacrylic acid and polymethacrylic acid 
(or their esters, amides, anhydrides, etc.). The rubber 
to be treated is dipped in a suitable aqueous emulsion 
of the latex and other compounds and on drying is 
ready for the finishing coat of lacquer. The process 
was devised by W. M. Munzinger, of Heidelberg- 
Rohrbach, Germany, and is covered by English Patent 
422,670. 
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Controlling Costs and Operation of Business Automobiles. 
Distributed by the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 34 pp. 


This latest report of the insurance company treats with 
the problem of establishing effective control of the opera- 
tions and expenses of automobiles used on company busi- 
ness. It presents the findings of a survey of practices of 
53 companies engaged in a variety of enterprises. Ques- 
tions considered include: Should the company or the em- 
ployee own the car? In what form should reimbursement 
for expenses be made? What are some policies relative to 
financing new cars, insurance, trade-ins, personal use, etc.? 
Methods of handling these problems are discussed. 


A.S.T.M. Proceedings (1935). In Two Parts. Published 
by the American Society for Testing Materials, 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. $5.50 each. 


Part One of these proceedings contains reports from 40 
standing committees and includes 136 tentative specifications 
either newly published or revised in 1935. A detailed report 
of Committee D-11 on Rubber Products appears. Part Two 
is devoted to the 37 technical papers presented at the 1935 
annual meeting plus approximately 150 pages of discussion. 
Several symposiums are included in this section, which runs 
to 769 pages. 

* 


Goodrich Redbook. Prepared and issued by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 64 pp 


This catalog of products and sales helps for the tire, battery 
and accessory dealer, besides acting as a sales guide, serves to 
indicate how diversified has become the business of the tire 
dealer. It contains illustrations and brief descriptions of the 
dozens of accessory items supplied by Goodrich for the auto- 
motive trade and is attractively printed in color. In addition 
to describing its products, the catalog contains a list of 
sales helps available through Goodrich to the dealer 


Behavior of the Automobile Industry in Depression. By 
John W. Scoville. Distributed by the Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan. 31 pp. 


This booklet contains a reproduction of the address the 
author, chief statistician of the Chrysler Corporation, deliv- 
ered last December before members of the Econometric So- 
ciety in New York City. It is an interesting insight to the re- 
actions of the automobile industry to each economic difficulty 
during the past several years including the closing of the 
banks by Government decree, increased unemployment, etc. 
A series of charts and graphs depicts the sales and manu- 
facturing trends of the period from 1928 to 19335. 


Thiokol Facts. Published by the Thiokol Corporation, 
Yardville, N. J. 4 pp. 


Dated April, 1936, this is the first issue of a new house 


organ to be published regularly by Thiokol. This issue is 
devoted to telling the story and the general application of 
Thiokol. Although only four pages in size, it contains sev- 
eral interesting illustrations all of which were printed with 
plates made of synthetic rubber. Thiokol Facts is to be pub- 
lished monthly 

e 


Thwing’s Paper Tester. Issued by Thwing-Albert Instru- 
ment Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 4 pp. 


To be published every other month, this is the first issue 
of a new house organ devoted to paper and paper products. 
It contains a discussion on the technique of checking on 
basis weight of paper. Subsequent issues will deal with addi- 
tional topics on the manufacture and testing of paper and 
paper products. Authorities will contribute to the series. 
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® Monthly Review of New Books, 
Pamphlets, Company Catalogs, 
Service Bulletins, House Organs, 
etc., Pertinent to the Industry 








Gastex—the Design, the Process, the Product. Issued by 
the General Atlas Carbon Company, 60 Wall Street, New 
York City. Spiral binding. 20 pp. 


In answer to many requests for more details on how Gastex 
carbon black is made, the manufacturers have brought out 
this attractive spirally-bound booklet. In clear terms it tells 
how this black was originated, its method of manufacture, 
and the manifold uses to which it is put in the rubber indus- 
try. The booklet is illustrated with four-color diagrams show- 
ing, for the first time, every step in the manufacture, from the 
admission of the natural gas into the furnace where Gastex 
is formed by incomplete combustion, to the removal of the 
carbon particles from the gases by the creation of an electric 
field in which the suspended particles are agglomerated, to 
the automatic vibrators which cause the particles to drop into 
a precipitator, from which a pneumatic conveyor carries the 
material to a vibrating screen to remove any foreign matter, 
and finally to the packing machine where it is packed in 
double wallpaper bags ready for shipment. This booklet 
should prove of interest and value to every rubber chemist 


and technologist. 


Labor’s Enemy No. 1—The 30-Hour Week. By Allen W. 
Rucker in collaboration with N. W. Pickering. Issued by 
the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 8&8 pp. 


In this, the 15th in the series of booklet-editorials by the 
co-authors, the dangers of the 30-hour industrial week are 
graphically depicted. How the annual income of workers is 
determined by the combined action of the value of the unit 
of output, the number of units produced per hour, and the 
number of hours worked per year is explained. The authors 
claim that dividing the man-hours of labor is not the solution 
to the unemployment problem, and urge that a way be found 
to increase them instead. 

+. 


1936 Year Book. Published by the Tire and Rim Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1401 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Chio. 
86 pp. $2.00. 


Revised standards, recommended practices and experimental 
practices are contained in this latest year book of the As- 
sociation covering passenger car, truck and bus, motorcycle, 
airplane, agricultural, solid and cushion tires. Tires, wheels, 
valves and fittings are covered. Fourteen tire manufacturers 
ire members of the Association. 


National Asbestos Wires and Cables. Issued by the 
National Electric Products Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
14 pp. 


Specifications for the varied line of wires and cables made 
by National Electric Products are contained in this catalog. 
The various strands used to make up the finished products are 
graphically depicted in several illustrations. The detailed 
specification tables are helpful in selecting the proper wire 
or cable for any particular application. 
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Editorial Comment 


Wt N President ~ VERY member of the 

Simplified Roosevelt first an Commendable 4 rubber industry, con ; 
‘ > nounced his plan to supet C ve cerned with either produ 

Taxation: sede all current corporation riticism tion or sales, should read 





















































taxes with a single tax on Mr. John Bierer’s article 
undistributed profits he intended it to affect “great on the complex character of the industry, which ap 
simplification in tax procedure, corporate financing, pears in this issue, with keen interest. Mr. Dierer 1s i 
etc.” In the form in which it emerged from the one of the few members of the industry who have 
Treasury Department and was submitted to Congress earned the right to both criticize and commend its 7 
the new tax plan was simple, easily understood and actions and reactions. For more than twenty-five : 
readily applicabl Its sum and substance was this: years he has been in the midst of things, both tech 
there was to be a 33% per cent tax on undistributed nical and from a production standpoint. He has 
profits But since ts announcement the plan has en watched and participated, and speaks with unques 
tered a labyrinth of entanglements and has becom« tioned authority. 
a maze of complexity Mr. Bierer terms the industry one with a “Dr. Jekyll 4 
Rubber manufacture is well as all manufacturers and Mr. Hyde” complex. He calls the technologists 
with corporate set-ups, should be vitally interested in who have contributed to the art of making rubbet 4 
this proposed tax plan More than twenty variations products more economical and practical, Dr. Jekyll. 
are under consideration by Congress including the lhe price cutter, the merchandiser who issues uncon 
change from a flat to a graduated tax, from a tax on ditional guaranties and engages in other merchandising 
undistributed profits to one on net income, special fancies, he collectively calls Mr. Hyde. The stock 
treatment to domestic and foreign corporations, etc holder, who really employs both, is painted as the real 
very type of corporation, whether its stock lies in victim of Mr. Hyde's activities when he should be the ‘ 
the hands of thousands or of a few individuals, will be recipient of Dr. Jekyll’s research via profits on his 
financially affected investment 
It 1s instantly apparent from a reading of the Treas lor years price cutting and the practice of extending 
ury's report, that the Administration is guessing when ridiculous guaranties have been existent in the rubbet 
it states that the new tax would yield $591,000,000 in industry The peculiar part of it is, as Mr. Bierer ; 
extra revenue How can the Treasury foretell what so plainly points out, that the consumers of mass rub 
action corporation directors will take as, if and when bet products are not responsible for these evils they 
*the new tax proposal is approved Tax vields under were introduced by members of the industry them 
the new set-up would depend not only on corporation selves. The author describes it as the result of “a 
earnings but on what dividend policy the corporation peculiar philosophy which has affected the high man ¢ 
directors chos« Only hasty conclusions insist that agement of a number of rubber companies—large and 
directors will disperse profits liberally in the form small—which has given free rein to Mr. Hyde and ' 
of extra dividends to reduce corporation tax pay his wasteful tactics.” There is, and can be, no bette : 
ments. Can a going organization disperse with its explanation of this sales phenomena than that of “a 
surplus merely to avoid tax obligations? The answer peculiar philosophy.” 
1S obvious \V\ hat would have happened Lo companies, In concluding his article, Mr. Bieret asks ho long 
stockholders, wage earners, and even the Government Mr. Hyde will be permitted to run rampant in the 
itself, if surpluses had not existed in the last six o1 industry. There now exists a fair possibility that : 
seven years ? his actions will soon be considerably retarded That 
Under its present terms, the tax proposal provides his activities can be eliminated seems to be evident 
for a payment on 70 per cent of earnings per annum in the past six months. As a result of an agreement 
This places corporation directors in a difficult position among tire manufacturers last November, the tire in ‘ 
If they protest the tax there is a strong possibility dustry is now going through one of the longest pe 
that the Congressional Committee investigating it may riods of price stability ever experienced. More than 
decide ona heaviet flat tax on corporation prohts than that, increased prices are in the offing. \\ hat can be 
the present one, a possibility to be avoided. If they accomplished by the tire makers can surely be ac 
make no protest and the tax goes through under its complished in the field of mechanical rubber goods, 
present terms then they are obliged to gamble with a footwear, etc Perhaps the stockholder investing in 
fluctuating policy as regards distribution of profits, a rubber manufacturing corporation will vet see his 
with the necessity of maintaining a surplus, like investment bring the desired returns. Mr. Hyde's 


Damocles’ sword hove ring over their heads exile from the industry would be welcomed by all. 
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DEALERS FILE CHARGE 
ON UNFAIR PRACTICES 


Federal Trade Commission Is Asked 
to Issue a Complaint Against 53 
Tire Manufacturers Together with 
Orders to Remedy the Cited Evils. 


In a determined attack against con- 


fusion of tire brands and misleading 
advertising, the recently reorganized 
National Association of Independent 


Tire Dealers, Inc.. of which George 
Burger is general manage has filed a 
petition with the Federal Trade Com 
harging 53 concerns, consisting 
l 


mission rying 


ire manufacturers, their affiliates anc 


subsidiaries, with violation of Section 
of the FT¢ \ct The petition specificalls 
makes five recommendations and asks 
that a complaint be issued against the 
ire manufacturers named, together with 


orders to remedy the evils and abuses 


Five Recommendations Are Made 


\ long tirade against the confusion 


resulting from multiplication of tire 


rands and the lack of quality designa- 
tion in association with brand names 1s 
contained in the complaint, the five spe- 
cific recommendations made to remove 
this situation being as follows 

(1) Tire manufacturers to be ordered 
to desist from the present practice o| 
using only trade names on the sidewall 
r tires unless the quality is designated 


(The petition terms this practice “mean- 
ingless and deceptive.” ) 
(2) Each tire to be branded on both 


sidewalls in place of or in addition to 
trade names, as prominently as the nam« 
of the manufacturer and in as large let- 
ters as any other lettering on the tire, 
whether it is “first line,” “second line,” 
ete 

(3) Each special brand tire should bi 
branded on both sidewalls in accordance 
with the nearest corresponding “line” of 
tire produced by the particular manufac 
turer concerned 

(4) All tire wrappings and_ labels 
should be properly marked to indicate 
to the public what tire “line” is being 
offered for sale 

(5) FE very advertiscment o1 represen- 
tation, either written or oral, should 
make known to the consumer the “line” 
of tire being offered for sale. 

The present confusion in the dealer 
business, according to the petition, was 
brought about by the wide diversification 
in the type of selling outlets for tires 





Rubber Division Meets 


\s this issue appears the Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., is holding its 
Spring meeting at Kansas City at 
which five papers will be presented, 
abstracts of which appeared in our 
last number. The May issue of 
THE Ruseer AGE will carry full de- 
tails of the Kansas City meeting 











and attempts of the manufacturers to 
produce tire “lines” in order to sell 
every possible type of outlet. It further 
states that this multiplication of “lines” 
was accompanied by the general prac- 
tice of special names and combinations 
of names to designate the different 
“lines.” Conditions were still further 
complicated, the petitioner continues, by 
the manufacturers’ custom of producing 
tires for sale through subsidiary sales 
companies under a different corporate 
trade style and brand name, a custom 
adopted by practically every one of the 
larger tire makers. 

Over and above all of these practices 
the confusion is still further heightened, 
according to the Association, by the free 
use of the terms “Firsts” and “Seconds,” 
which do not indicate “lines” but are 
used to distinguish between tires guar- 
anteed as to service and blemished tires 
FKither term may be applied to any 
“line” tire and tends to cause unfair and 
deceptive advertising. The petition also 
complains that secondary names and 
accessory brandings, molded into tire 
sidewalls, fail to guide the consumer to 
understanding of the relative “line” 


al 
or grade he is purchasing 


Petition Sums Up Situation 


\ summation of the complaint which 
appears at the end of the petition 
follows: 

“First, there is present the situation 
where the layman has no _ intelligible 
standards by which to be guided in pur- 
chasing a tire, and that the absence of 
intelligible standards affords the means 
of perpetrating a fraud upon the buying 
public . . Secondly, even though the 


buyer is aware of the meaning of the 


various brand markings used and under- 
stands their import, yet this situation 
might be just as deceptive, for the brand 
markings are not a true index of value 
but tend to deceive in respect to the 
quality and service of the tire.’ 


FLOOD TAKES TOLL 
IN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Factories in New England Report 
Considerable Damage to Property 
with Untold Losses Accumulating 
Because of Deterred Production. 


The recent floods which shocked the 
nation and resulted in hundreds of lives 
lost and millions of dollars in property 
damage took its toll in the rubber in- 
dustry. While complete reports are still 
not available from many sections of the 
flooded areas a survey made by corre 
spondents of THe Rurper AGE reveals 
the following: 

Considerable loss and damage is re- 
ported by rubber manufacturers and 
companies associated with the rubbe: 
industry in Southern New England 
Loss was accrued not only in actual 
damage to buildings and equipment, but 
also in the slackening of production 
schedules due to lack of power and other 
causes traceable to the floods. 


Production Operations Suspended 


Plants of United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inec., in Naugatuck, Conn., were 
shut down when waters of the Nauga 
tuck River flooded the boiler room. Ih 
nearby Seymour water got into the rub- 
her mill of the H. P. & E. Day Com- 
pany, manufacturer of fountain pens and 
hard rubber specialties, to a depth of 
two feet on the first floor The boiler 
room was filled and two motors wert 
inundated. R. D. Scott, an executive, 
said that the actual damage was not 
extensive. 

Operations of  Farrel-Birmingham, 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn., builder of rubber 
mill machinery, were largely suspended 


for a time as a result of the flood 
There was a foot and a half of water 
in the roll department and electric 
power was cut off. 

Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, Seymour, has been operating on 
an overtime basis to meet the sudden 
demand for cables to replace those lost 
in the flood areas and submerged at sub 
stations and power houses. Manager C 
L. Smith said the overtime basis might 
continue for some time, as cable orders 
were heavy. Other wire and cable man- 
ufacturers are feeling the same demand 

The Naugatuck footwear plants 
shipped more than 12,000 pairs of boots 
to flood districts throughout the East, 
and U. S. Rubber donated 1,500 pairs 
for use in the stricken Hartford area 
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Plant employees contributed about $350 
to the Red Cross for flood relief work 

With 10 feet wat 
erty and five-and-a-half feet on the main 
floor of the plant ind hice National 
Sherard zing Ww Mach ‘ mpatr Hart 
ford, ( suffered hea l " | 
ng to We y Chart lent and 
treasure | 4 4 wd 
he nade, Mr. Charter wv ld t hazard 
in estimate as to t t \ll sup 
plies and many valuabl tt records 
were lost, although the personnel was 
able to dry out some f the latter 

The National plant vhich produces 
mandrels and othe ment r the 
rubber imdustt | | erat S 
ind Mr. Charter 1 ynnfident that “things 
will be humming again” “We've 
had i first lass oO ( ca f i | Ww,” 
he t ld THe Ruy ry VG 

Report m Midd ‘ Cont 
d ate that the pl { the Middletown 
Ru rie ( iT 1x i gw tiie bu ess t 
the former Om M inv. sus 
tained ITE fl vl lan ( ut the 
amount uld he 1 

From Western Massacl etts comes 
reports of evere flood dama ‘ at 
least ive plat { ‘ raged 1 tl manu 
tacture of rubber goods and rubber mill 
machinery Loss k a quiy 


$50,000 and may reach the $100,000 mark 
} 


when checking 1s con 

Che bas ment and rt I fl T I the 
plant of Premoid Product West 
Springheld, were flooded the Con 
necticut River h hea but no 
estimate of the amount id been mad 
The factory B. I | } s W Sons, 
Inc.., Willin insett, make ot eT bossing 
rolls, gauges, et vas also flooded, with 
Cc mnsiderabl lamage 

Loss in st k and equipment A G 
Spalding & mpany, Cl pee, is esti 
mated at about $100.000 vhile similar 
damage at the afhliated int | the 


Wright Ditson-Victor Company will run 
between $25,000 and $50,000. Easthamp 
Thread Company, East 


ham ton re] rte no i! Loe 


ton Rubber 


Predicts Longer Tire Life 


In a pamphlet termed nge Rules 
the Rail Dr. C. M. A. Stine, vie 


Z. 


preside nt of | 


and Company, I makes the predi 
tion that pending deve ments “may 
double reeven tr | th lite t motor 
truck tires.” Stating that scientific re 
search can hel; uilroad Ls = tine 
cites the rubber industry as example 
t what ma Y accom shed by re 
earch, dwelling part 1 n the d 
velopment DuPrene w h he terms 
a definite bar agains any ruture 
anti-American rubber monopoly.” Rx 
ferring t the automobil ndustry, he 
states that the chief parts the auto 
mobile that do not wear with the car 
throughout its life are the rubbet parts, 
and points ut that the lemist is tast 
improving this ¢ lit th byect 
producing a \ h no part 
vill wear out until the " upped 








Rubber’s Diamond Jubilee 


Although the story of rubber 
goes back four centuries the year 
1936 marks its Diamond Jubilee 


since it was in 1876 that Sir Henry 


\\ L-} | 


Wickham brought a quantity of 
seeds from the banks of the Ama 
zon to Kew Gardens, in London. 
the birth of plantation rubber. Of 
the total number of seeds Sir Wick- 
ham transported from Brazil, only 


per cent germinated, but these 
vere sufficient to distribute through 
the Far East and found the begin 


s of a great industry, 








SAFETY SECTION SETS 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


The Rubber Section of the National 
Safety Council, of which A. M. Dietz 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 


leannette, Pennsylvania, is general 


hairman, has arranged a tentative pro 
‘ram tor its two-day session on October 
» and 7 to be held conjunction with 
the 25th Annual Safety Congress at At 


ntic City the week f October 5 to 9 


In addition to a resume of sectional 
ties and presentation National 
Satety \ uncil ti | es three papers 
have been scheduled for the Tuesday 
morning session sate Solvents, by 


Ralph Farnum, safety supervisor, U. S 
Rubber Products, Detroit How to Reach 


“ur Individual lVorker mn Safety, by 


Urban | Moler, Inland Div.. (,enera 
Motors Corp., Dayton; and Do Ile Hav 
Occupational Disea Hazards by a 
speaker from the Haskell Laboratory 


Wilmingtor 


of Industrial Toxicology, 
Delawar 
On Wednesday morning, three addi 
tional papers will be presented: 7 raining 
of Transferred and New Employees on 
Safety, by A. A. Nicholson, The Texas 
o., New York City; Tie-Up Between 
Safety and Motion Study, by Allan H 
\Mogensen; and Mental Causes of Acci 
lents vy Boyd Fisher, R. H. Macy & 
’ t Officers for the 
v elected at this 
session, while an Executive Committee 


ecting is scheduled for later 1n_ the 


ESSEX RUBBER CO. 
TO BE REORGANIZED 


\ plan of reorganization for the Es 
sex Rubber Company, of Trenton, N 
|. has been filed in the United States 


District Court. The company: has been 
under the supervision of Harold S 
Maddock, as equity receiver, since July, 


1931 Mr Maddock also occupies th 


same post in the Vulcan Recovery Com 


any, an Essex subsidiary, 


which re 


claims rubber for use by the parent 


THE RUBBER ACE 


company. Mr. Maddock and Joseph F. 
O'Shaughnessy, president of Essex, 
were recently appointed temporary trus- 
tees of the company. 

An order to show cause why the tem- 
porary trustees should not be made per- 
manent trustees and why the reorgani- 
zation plan submitted by stockholders 


should not be approved has been issued 


by Judge Forman of the United States 
District Court at Trenton. The plan 
calls for continuation of present opera- 
tions financed by a loan already ap- 
proved by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. On October 31, 1935, the 
total net assets of Essex were listed at 
$955,000 against liabilities of $402,580 
No dividends have been paid since Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, and under the reorganiza- 
tion plan no dividends would be paid 
until notes issued to creditors under the 
reorganization option would be retired 
The plan also offers an option for a 
settlement to creditors of 40% of their 
claims in cash or a cash payment of 30% 
and 40% additional 
1945. Essex was established in Trenton 
in 1907 and entered financial difficulties 
in 1928 


in notes payable in 


Ford Plantations Active 
Activity on the clearance of acreage 
for planting rubber trees is proceeding 
ata rapid pace on both of the two Ford 





concessions in Brazil operated by the 
Companhia Ford Industrial de Brazil. 
The original concession, known as ] ord- 
landia, obtained in 1927, consists of ap- 
proximately a million hectares (2,400,- 
000 acres). Up to November 30, 1935, 
the company had cleared 8,500 acres of 
which 8,100 are planted with about 
1,150,000 rubber trees. The second con- 
cession, known as Belleterra, was ob- 
tained in 1934 from the State of Para 
in exchange for a similar area in Ford- 
landia. Belleterra consists of approxi- 
mately 250,000 hectares (600,000 acres), 
and up to November 30, 1935, about 
3,700 acres had been cleared of which 
2,350 acres have been planted with 500,- 
000 rubber trees. The nursery main- 
tained by the company contains 1,500,- 
000 young rubber plants, and 2,000 other 
allied plants, all of which are to be used 
for future grafting American Consul 
George E, Seltzer, at Para, reports that 
considerable experimentation is being 
conducted on the special farms main- 
tained by the Ford interests at both 


concessions. 


Progress in Panama Rubber 


Active planting is expected to get un 
der way on the Goodyear Tire and Rub 
ber Company’s plantation in the Re- 
public of Panama _ shortly Approxi 
mately 30,000 seedling trees of the rub- 
ber-producing Hevea brasiliensis, rang- 
ing in height from 3 to 6 feet, are now 
in Goodyear’s nursery at the Canal 
Zone Experimental Gardens. Governor 
] I Schley, of 


pointed out that if rubber cultivation is 


Panama, recently 


made economically successful it would 
materially benefit the Republic as well 
as supply a closer source for the 


United States. 
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AMERICAN RUBBER IS 
URGED BY NEW GROUP 


With E. E. Failor as its first secre- 
tary, the American Rubber Association 
has been formed, with headquarters at 
Alliance, Ohio. Adopting as its slogan 
“Grow American Rubber,” the expressed 
purpose of the new organization is to 
sponsor rubber cultivation in “adjacent 
tropical American regions” where suf- 
ficient rainfall and soi! conditions lend 
themselves to such cultivation, modern 
methods of production being deemed 
far enough advanced to overcome most 
of the difficulties experienced in the 
past. 

In announcing its formation the new 
association attacks restriction schemes 
from the angle of the American rubber 
manufacturer, pointing out that although 
the present scheme “costing us about 10 
cents per pound extra” is not serious 
ts set-up is such that it “jeopar- 


today, 
dizes our future trade expansion and 
builds the ground work to rule our 
manufacturers out of expanding world 
European planta- 


markets in favor o 
tion-owning manufacturers.” 

The Association claims that the 
European-owned or estate plantations 
cause “sinful waste” and deprive the na- 
tive planter—the rightful producer 
from his place in the sun. To counter- 
act the so-termed “dangerous situation,” 
the Association urges “an organization 
equally as powerful, independent and 
diplomatic It points out the necessity 
for “ending this menace to American 
business for once and always.” 

In order to secure a staple crude 
rubber supply, it is the avowed inten- 
tion of the American Rubber Associa- 
tion to recruit aid from rubber, auto- 
mobile and accessory manufacturers and 
rom investors, automobile clubs and 
gasoline dispensers so that rubber tech- 
nicians, diplomats and organizers may 
be secured to furnish “every available 
facility to assist Latin America and other 
countries to establish native rubber 


crowers.’ 
Resident Production Planned 


Since the sole aim of the organization 
to secure an economical and depend- 
able rubl 
come the disappointing past Latin 
\merican experiences in rubber cultiva- 


eT supply, it proposes to over- 


tion “by inducing native farmer produc- 
tion, and offering a resident land owner 
our support instead of the past plans 
of non-resident production there.” 
Taking up the question of fostering 
native rubber cultivation in the Latin 
American countries, the Association of- 
fers the suggestion that benefits to be 
accrued from such action would be 
raised to a point “where we could af- 
ford to loan them hundreds of millions 
of dollars to get production started 
rather than lose this on extra crude 
costs at present.” The benefits to be 
accrued would cover a strengthened re- 
lationship, greater trade reciprocity and 
general stabilized investments and credits 
in the Western hemisphere, all of which, 
according to the Association, would pay 


better dividends than our European 
loans. 

No permanent officers have as yet been 
selected for the newly-organized asso- 
ciation, according to Mr. Failor 


Ship 5-Ton Rubber Order 


The plant of the Ohio Rubber Com- 
pany at Willoughby, Ohio, was excep- 
tionally busy last month when execu- 
tives from all departments participated in 
the preparation of a 5-ton shipment of 
rubber goods to Russia. The order for 
this merchandise was placed by the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation, American 
business agent for the Soviet. <A _ spe- 
cial car was furnished by the local ex- 
press office to start the goods on the 
first step to its destination 


Building Factory in Liberia 


On his return to the United States 
from an extended inspection tour of the 
Firestone plantations in Liberia, Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., has just revealed that 
Firestone is erecting a rubber factory 
in that country at Port Elizabeth. The 
factory will cost approximately $1,000,- 
000, according to Mr. Firestone 
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Receiver for Tyson Bros. 


Edward R. McGlynn, Newark lawyer, 
and Thomas H. Tyson have been named 
receivers for Tyson Brothers, of Wood- 
bridge, N. J., by Vice Chancellor Mal- 
colm Buchanan, and will continue the 
business. Tyson Brothers manufacture 
tire repair materials and rubber substi- 
tutes, among other products. In _ the 
petition filed with the court it is indi- 
cated that the substitute division of the 
company showed a $3,550 profit in 1935, 
a loss of $8,233 being reported for the 
tire repair department. 


Adopt Commercial Standard 


The National Bureau of Standards has 
announced that the Commercial Standard 
for Woven Elastic Fabrics for Use in 
Overalls proposed last November has 
been adopted in the absence of any ac- 
tive opposition. The standard will be 
known as CS58-36 and may be consid 
ered effective for new production on 
May 15. It was officially adopted by the 
Bureau after receipt of signed accep- 
tances from a number of manufacturers 
estimated to represent a majority in the 
field. 








LAST MINUTE NEWS 





Tire Decentralization Seen 


Shortly after the announcement made 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company that it 
was contemplating moving part of its 
production to the East, details of which 
appear elsewhere in this issue, it was re- 
vealed that Goodyear has stepped up 
production on tires from 6,000 to 8,000 
per day in its Gadsden, Alabama, fac- 
tory, and would begin the manufacture 
of inner tubes at that plant on June 1. 
It is also reported that General Tire and 
Rubber Company is investigating a fac- 
tory in the south for production pur- 
poses. These plans and reports are be- 
lieved to be the beginning of decen- 
tralization of rubber manufacture due 
to continued labor difficulties at Akron. 


Loss for Dominion Rubber 


Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd., and 
subsidiaries, controlled by the U. S. 
Rubber Company, report a net loss of 
$11,515 for the year of 1935, after de- 
ducting expenses, depreciation, taxes and 
other charges. In the preceding year 
Dominion Rubber reported a net income 
of $36,099, equal to $12.09 a share on 
30,000 preferred shares. 


Servus Rubber Reports Loss 


For the year of 1935, the Servus Rub- 
ber Company, Rock Island, Illinois, re- 
ports a net loss of $52,919, after ex- 
penses and other charges, which com- 
pares with a net loss of $23,335 in the 
preceding year. 


Set India Tire Hearing 


\ hearing on the reorganization plan 
of the India Tire Company, Mogadore, 
Ohio, details of which appear elsewhere 
in this issue, has been set for April 23 
in the office of Harry L. Snyder, special 
referee, 724 Second National Building, 
Akron. The plan to be discussed by 
creditors and stockholders calls for an 
adjusted settlement of the company’s 
debts. Judge West, of the Federal 
Court, at Cleveland, approved sums for 
salaries and operating expenses for the 
company on April 7, pending settlement 
of the reorganization request. 


Toy Fair to Open 


The American Toy Fair, largest toy 
exhibit in the world opens on April 20 
at the Hotel McAlpin in New York City 
More than 2,500 buyers from all parts of 
the world are expected according to the 
Toy Manufacturers of America, spon- 
sors of the annual event. Several rub- 
ber manufacturers are scheduled to ex- 
hibit their wares at the McAlpin. 


James C. Evans Dies 


James C. Evans, chief engineer of the 
Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, died on April 4 after being 
stricken with a heart attack while driv- 
ing earlier in the day. He was 40 years 
old. A life-long resident of Youngstown, 
Mr. Evans had been associated with Re- 
public Rubber for a number of years. He 
leaves a mother, widow, two sons and a 
brother. 








GOODYEAR PLANTS HUM 
AS LONG STRIKE ENDS 
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New Use for Tires? 
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F. B. DAVIS PREDICTS 
DECREASED ACCIDENTS 
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Incorporate Baxter R ubber 


Baxter Rubbhe Company, 163 Mul 
berry Street, Newark, N Bn has eel 
ncorporated at Trenton with 1,000 no 
nar shares to engage in the manutacturs 

miscellaneous rubber products. Stock 
lers include Charles |} Baxter, Sr., 
Baxter, Jr., and Charlotte M 

9 Orchard Road, Maple 


THE RUBBER ACE 


VALUE OF U. S. EXPORTS 
INCREASED OVER 1934 


United States exports of rubber prod 
ucts increased by 2% in value in 1935 
as compared with 1934—from $21,764, 
143 to $22,147,607—a gain of 35% from 
the record low figure of $16,364,678 in 


1932, according to the February 22nd 





issue of Commerce Reports issued by 


the Department of Commerce 


It is estimated that the total quant 
rubber goods ex porte 1 in 1935 de 
clined 9% trom the previous year, but 


prices were 12% higher, this latter per 

centage accounting Io! the ncreased 

total value of these exports Lor iring 
. liict 35 


exports oO rubber products in 1935 by 


quantity, price and total valu wi 
similar figures for the thre prece 
vears, indicates a favorable net increas« 
in the quantity of such exports, gen 

lly higher prices, al d gTea 


+ 


i 
total values 

\ comparison of exports of rub 
goods in 1935 with 1934, by genera 
classes, reveals mixed trends, as fol 
ws: tires, from $12,293,972 
$11,633,990 in 1935, declin of 5.4% 
rubber footwear, $682,926 to $871,727 
crease of 27.6%: mechanical goods 
$2,980,665 to $3,219. $36, increase it 8% 
rubberized fabrics, $758,897 to $711,727, 


de cline o! 6.2% ; Speciaities $1,288,749 


to $1,268,966, decline of 1.5% sem 
manufactured goods, $2,241,288 $? 


156,693, increase ot Y.0% 


ods, $283,073 to $402,093, increase 
; , t y 2,099, i 


12% - and miscellaneous rubber goods 
$1,232,236 to $1,583,050, an increas 
wW 5% 


For the second tin since tl : 
ung of this year FE. [. du P 
Nemours & Company has redu the 
price oO! DuPrene karly n tl year a 
5 cent price reduct ! $1.05 
$1.00 a pound was announced, \ e th 
second reduction, just announced, brings 
the price down to 75 cents a pound, 
less than five times the price natura 
rubber at present market quotations 
The new price is F.O.bB., Carey's 
N Ss the site of the tactor mtiy 
ompleted for the exclusive 1 ! ta 
7 DuPrene Increas« V s 1 
ated as the reasol r the i st 


Rubber Stocks Decline 


Stocks of crude rubber tsid the 


United States and the Unite 1 Aa 


showed a further decline in | ruar\ 
according to the monthly report tissu 
' Henry Gardner and Company, Lot 
don (England) brokerage house. Thi 
amounted to 63,137 ms for the mont 


as compared with 69,628 tons in the pre 
ceding month Native stocks in the 
Netherlands East Indies dropped 

8.050 tons to 4594, according ft th re 
port; in Sarawak, from 1,053 to 450 
tons; while slight increases were re 


orded in North Borneo and Indo-China 
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RUBBER GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Meetings in March and April Marked by Presentation of Many 


Interesting Technical Papers 


R. I. Rubber Club 


The meeting of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club held on Friday, March 12, 
the Narragansett Hotel in Provi- 
lence brought out 140 members and 
guests to hear two interesting talks and 
to learn the details of the club’s coming 
golf tournament for which THE RUBBER 

r has donated two silver cups 

“Experiences in the Rubber Industry 


[uring the Past 25 Years” was th 
scheduled title of the talk by John W. 
Bierer, factory manager of the Boston 


Woven Hose and Rubber Company, 

ridge, Mass., but he took his 
steners by surprise when he launched 
to an outspoken criticism of the price 


utting evils so prevalent in the indus 


He characterized it as a “Dr. Jekyll 
ind Mr. Hyde industry” which on the 
ne hand goes to considerable troubl 
nd expense to continually improve its 
products by utilization of the best 
technical assistance, materials and equip- 
ment, and then will nullify all its accom 
plishments in this respect by selling its 
products at less than cost, depriving 
stockholders of their legitimate return 
n their investment. Not only is this 
rue in the tire field, but in mechanical 
ods and other rubber products 
Mr. Bierer’s extemporaneous talk was 
so interesting and full of thought-pro- 


voking facts that he was prevailed upon 
by THe Ruspser AGE to prepare it in the 
rm of an article which appears else- 


where in this issue 


Che other talk, by A. H. Blackington, 


a world famous news photographer, 


rovided thrills as well as entertain- 
ment Over 200 colored slides were 
used to illustrate the talk which 1n- 


cluded the “inside stories” on many of 
the leading news events of recent 
vears, including storms, floods, tornados, 
wrecks, fires, murders and the Haupt- 

ann trial, as well as many human in- 
terest features, such as famous New 
England scenes, lighthouses, _ lakes, 
shores and a number of absorbing pic- 

res of the late Calvin Coolidge and his 
family amid his home surroundings. The 
talk, or informal lecture, was voted the 
est of its kind ever heard by many oft 
those present. 

L. D. Walker, president of the club, 
announced the details of the Golf 
Tournament which the club will hold 
this Spring and Fall. \ tentative 
schedule and set of rules has been pre- 
pared by Secretary F. E. Rupert for 
distribution to those desiring to par- 
cipate Six teams (of six men each) 
have already entered the tournament, as 

HiIOWS: 

Philips-Baker Co., Arthur J. Davis 
manager; Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Co., F. E. Rupert; Respro, Inc., S. J 
Lake; Davol Rubber Co., E. L. Hanna; 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co, J. E 


Plus Additional Entertainment 





Cups donated by THE RUBBER AGE for 
the Rhode Island Club's golf tournament. 








Marshall; The Peddlers, Gladding Price 

First matches will be held on May 9 
to be followed by weekly matches up to 
the end of June, excepting the Decora- 


tion Day week-end The concluding 
matches will be held cn the first three 
weeks in September. A large silver 


cup for the winning team, and a small 
cup for the lowest average individual 
score of the tournament have _ been 
donated by THe Rupser Act 


Akron Rubber Group 


The next meeting of _ the Akron 
Group, Rubber Division A. C. S., is 
scheduled for the Akron City Club on 
April 24. The usual oyster bar partici- 
pation will precede the dinner, which 
will be served at 8:00 P. M. sharp. The 
only speaker for the evening will be 
Thomas J. Midgley, Jr., who will discuss 
the “Possibilities of Future Synthetic 
Rubbers.” Election of new officers will 
also take place at this meeting. A. Brill, 
of the Republic Rubber Company, is 
the present chairman of the Akron Rub- 
ber Group 


Chicago Rubber Group 
Dr. Harold Wakefield, of the Bake- 


lite Corporation, presented a paper on 
“Synthetic Resins in the Rubber Indus- 
try” at the March 13th meeting of the 
Chicago Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
held at the Adventurers Club in Chi- 
cago. Among other topics he stressed 
the value of cooperation between the 
resin and rubber industries so that com- 
binations of the two products would re- 
sult in improved finished materials. In 
addition to this talk, J. C. Nichols, noted 
hunter and sportsman, presented motion 
pictures on hunting game in Wyoming. 
The meeting was well attended. 

The next meeting of the group is 


45 


scheduled for May Ist at the Sherman 
Hotel when two technical papers will 
be presented, one by Captain Kuhn ot 
the Chemical Warfare Service on “Rub 
ber in Chemical Warfare” and the sec 
ond by Dr. J. C. Patrick, research di- 
rector of the Thiokol Corporation on 
“Rubber-Like Sulfur Polymers.” B. W 
Lewis, secretary of the group, advises 
that only those who have made reserva 
tions can secure dinner tickets the eve 
ning of the meeting. 


Los Angeles Rubber Group 


Sixty-two members and guests at 
tended a special supper meeting of the 
Los Angeles Group, Rubber Division, 
\. ©. S., held on Monday evening, 
March 23rd, in the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club 

This meeting, which was substituted 
for the regular April meeting, was called 
by Chairman G. G. Balazs, and Secre 
tary Carl E. Stentz, because of the pres 
ence in Los Angeles of Dr. A. Moore 
of The Rubber Research Institute ot 
Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S Dr 
Moore is in America on an extensive 
trip occupying several months and _ is 
making a casual survey of the rubber 
manufacturing industry while in this 
country. 

Dr Moore, introduced by W. R 
Hucks, spoke informally but at conside: 
able length on the subject, “Causes of 
Variation in Crude Rubber and Latex.” 
He explained in some detail production 
problems in the Far East and outlined 
briefly the purposes and method of op 
eration of the Institute which he repre 
sents. He answered a large number ot 
questions asked by members of the 
society 

\nother speaker on the evening’s pro 
gram was George C. Follett of the 
Naugatuck Chemical Company, New 
York, who described in some detail 
methods of printing rubber labels used 
by his company. He distributed samples 
of this work. 

Cari Bloom, of Godirey L. Cabot, Inc., 
who was to have given a short talk on 
a topic of his own selection, was unable 
to be present. 

Chairman Balazs announced that 10 
new members had been added since the 
previous meeting, and those present were 
introduced. The total paid-up member- 
ship of the group is now 115. 

H. H. Hummer (Xylos Rubber Com- 
pany), in his capacity of chairman of 
the golf committee, announced that a 
blind bogey would be held on Saturday, 
\pril 18th, at the Lakewood Golf 
Course, and that competitive prizes 
would be awarded. 

Door prizes at this special meeting 
were furnished by Arthur Wolff of the 
N. J. Zine Sales Company, first prize, 
an artistic radio lamp, going to Arthur 
F. Pond (U.S. Rubber), and the second, 
a cigarette case, being won by Ed 
Royal (H. M. Royal) 

The next supper meeting will be held 
on the first Tuesday evening in May at 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club. It will 
be the last regular indoor meeting until 
October, unless special meetings are oc- 
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casioned by the a ( ty of Bates Sponge Rubber Mop main and auxiliary issue of the defense 


execu including the subject of quantity dis- 
VARIED PERCENTAGES 
IN JAPANESE EXPORTS 


t th Via , etings i | by tures f ordinary brooms and mops, 





On , Exports of rubber products fron : 
‘ and est { t Japan during 1935 varied widely in gain- 
' NI « y (, ) ind-loss percentages, according t ng- 
( eld | ures made available by the Leather and 
+ Chol ) é Rubber Division of the Bureau of For 
New ¥ Cit eign and Domestic Commerce. Of total 
\ 1 tive rubber goods exports 50.2% consisted 
( nit t { W. | of tootwear, 23.4% oi tires, 10.1% of 
Lingva G tories toys and 16.3% of other products 
{ S. k | oe Pas Although exports of rubber footwear 
N | ‘ lt t i ncreased over 1934 in quantity by 20.9%, 
for the i S ind | unit prices declined 3%, rubbers selling 
, i it Alps at 14 cents a pair and tennis shoes at i 
Castle. Preakness ‘ ), N 13 cents, according to declared values 
J., prot Sat 3. Other at the average exchange rate for the i 
outi tt ire f re Japanese yen Tire exports declined 
rare vy Mr. I K. D. Gart 10.2% in quantity but yen prices in- 
rel ’ Lhe exe creased 8%. The decline in tire exports 
{ { mimitt i , I was consider | Surprising 11 trade 
the October a (| tma eetings circles 
Immediat art ' Wes , Springheld, Mass., has introduced the Rubber toy exports declined 34.5% 
cluded, Mr. Gartr Ur the frst Bates Broom Mop which is equipped in total value as compared with the 
iker of ; \ with sponge rubber. It “erases” dirt and previous year, while other rubber goods " 
Pownse! hart th a Ray: forms a suction that is said to actually increased 30.2% in valu er 1934 
best Manhattan, . canara absorb dust into the rubber cells. It is At the average 1935 exchange rat 
the Uperatior cernariom equipped with a patented wringer device for the yen (28.75<) erasers were ex 
Rubber Regulat ote went Ir = which squeezes all the water out of the ported at 934 cents per pound, rubber 
inter tins ind im Lalk, Ol sponge rubber by a turn of the maple hose at 11.9 cents, belting at 16.2 cents, 
lownset evea t Irpos handl The sponge rubber mop may and rubber thread and bands at 25.7 4 
the regulation mmitte ribed its be used wet or dry, depending on thi cents per pound. Unit values of United 
membersht ind told Ug Ses lesired cleaning operation States exports of corresponding prod 
He stated that there ivailabl ucts in 1935 were: erasers, 55 cents; 
only six ft even mont le world hose, 31 cents; belting 48 cents; rubber ‘ 
tacts which, ** GOODYEAR APPEALS ——_ tired a ands 575 cents ner pound 
[he speaker termed t triction FTC SEARS DECISION en at Me cts eentteed fouw 
scheme a ery § propo —— Japan in 1935, 13.4% of the rubber toys, 
suet wt d ' : ont The decision of the Federal Trad 13% of the tennis balls (at 91.00 pe 
statistics i nas a a Ser adhns- Commission ordering the Goodyear Tir dozen), 10.7% ot the rubber belting (at 
‘equitabl rice , rubber and and Rubber Company to desist from 14.3c a lb.). 23% of the tennis shoes 
us V gue a mnt Cancreen at granting rebates and discounts to Sears, (at 20.5c a pair), 1% the: ru ; 
Pa os ' | — Roebuck and Com} any which it does not - : o> Baws = P oA ‘ : , oy as pi 
' allow to its other customers on tires the other Japanese rudver go export 
Farrel-Birming! oe 5 ah and tubes, rendered on March 5, was 
w cae ade rene nn ppealed by Goodyear on April 7. Good . 
( ea r For ecg Tope se leila seediatlie wes Stedfast Sponge-Grippers 
: pan” Nae" year asked the Federal Circuit Court 
efficient not reakaow!l mime ed : Appeals. at Cincinnati. to review the Ae all- chi —_ Nia ; 
Wi) 4M) | , . tvpe of : ! : d < pu pose Slip] W ( en 
masticat t ird Ba FTC's decision the danger of slipping on highly polished 
burv he suggest that ea be used In its appeal, Goodyear set | rt! Or floors by means of soles made with the 
agg Mee soe anh a sdier to thar Sar findings — fact by the trade patented Spongeg has hee int 
create the d 1 1 eratu wee which it alleg 2 ae: ae eg duced by the Stedfast Rubber Company, 
Mr. Con tate t tests have wee eyes to law mm pe’ tion also Inc., Mattapan, Boston, Mass. Know: 
shown that 7 t break contends that the FTC tailed to cite that — 4, Sponge-Grippers, the new style slip 
dow ure a cl lasticity the total amount re d en Oe pers may be worn in water, washed and 
equal to 4 hou nal mil he tween Goodyear sales t pot ete Roebuck sterilized. Said to be exceptionally pli } 
same 1 ’ vealed th ‘ eakdown and the sales of an equal volume to ll ible. they are also air-vented A com : 
decreased a ¢ htly after several lependent dealers, arter allow — es tor plete line for men and women has been 
rama enone that, surpris- differences in the costs of selling and made available 
‘noly. the tensile was actually increased transportation, was $7,985,439, or less 
tn the fat milled stock than 4 per cent of the price of the 
a = equal volume to in lependents It also Goodyear Mills Resume 
: Tr avers that the difference in price charged 
Marvelite Latex Shields eek Mele Senn dies a am diileniaiede Full tase production has been resumed 
Said t en con rtable in us¢ in the quantity sold at both the Cedart wn, Georgia and 
than other types on tl market, A. Stein The Federal body erred. according to Decatur, Alabama, | tir fabric mills 
ind Compa hicago, has introduced the appeal, in striking out approximately owned by the Goodyear Tire and Rub 
the Marvelite dress shield geht, sheer $9,250,000 to $10,000,000 of Goodyear’s ber Company Interruptions in produc 
and cool. the new sl ls have inner overhead expenses from May 1, 1926 to tion schedules were caused at both mills 
discs made VY a special process They December 1, 1933, which Goodyear by the recent strike at the Akron fac- 
are fashioned of a one-piece seamless claims was charged to and paid by Sears tories of the parent company The 
latex, said to be an entirely new princi- Roebuck under provisions in the con Cedartown mill employs 3,000 workers 
ple in dress shield nstructior tract. Goodyear seeks a review of every when operating full time 
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GOODRICH MAY PAY 
DIVIDEND ARREARS 


\ committee of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company board of directors is currently 
engaged in studying the preferred stock 
situation of the company with a view 
to making a settlement on dividend ar- 
rears. The study is expected to result 
in an early recommendation to stock- 
holders in this connection, according to 
reports from Akron 

“There are still many difficulties to 
be overcome in the formulation of any 
final plan,” said James D. Tew, presi- 
dent of Goodrich. “It is to be hoped, 
however, that provided no turther un- 
toward conditions arise it may be pos- 
sible to make a recommendation in the 
next few months.” 

For the year of 1935 Goodrich re- 
ported a net profit of $3,429,781, a sub- 
stantial increase over the profit of the 
preceding year The number of com- 


pany-owned stores in markets where 


“proper local representatives were not 
obtainable” also showed a considerable 
increase during the year. With regard 
to the proposed Goodrich bond refund- 
ing program which is being delayed by 
action in the New York courts, Mr 
Tew is reported to have expressed regret 
over the necessity of the legal question 
involved on the grounds that “the past 
year has offered attractive opportunities 
for the sale of securities which could 
have resulted in substantial benefits to 


the company.” 


COLUMBIAN CARBON 
INCREASES EARNINGS 


For the year ended December 31, 1935, 
the Columbian Carbon Company, and 
subsidiaries, reports a net profit of 





$2,992. 860, equal to $5.56 a share, as 
compared with $2,111,367, or $3.93 a 
share, in 1934 Net sales tor the period 
totaled $11,748,644 as compared with 
$9,776,490 in the previous period. 

The consolidated balance sheet showed 
current assets of 36,872,132, including 
cash amounting to $2,121,978, marketable 
securities at cost of $1,217,068 having a 
quoted market value of $1,325,834 at the 
end of 1935, and inventories of $1,906,799. 
Current liabilities totaled $1,102,905. 
Total assets amounted to $49,006,235. 

According to the report, the company 
registered natural gas sales of 39,921,- 
810,000 cubic feet, a new peak, which 
brought a revenue of $3,052,034, which 
compares with a revenue of $2,481,350 
from 32,794,075,000 cubic feet in 1934. 
Production of carbon black totaled 
86,636,331 pounds during the year. 

The improved operations have con- 
tinued during the first two months of 
1936, with sales of natural gas up 50% 
and total sales of all products 15% ahead 
of the same two-month period last year. 


DUNLOP OF CANADA 
SHOWS LOSS FOR 1935 


For the year ended December 31, 1935, 
operations of the Dunlop Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Ltd., of Canada, resulted 
in a loss of $152,588 as compared with 
a loss of $224,088 in the previous year. 
Operating loss prior to provisions for 
depreciation and corporation taxes 
amounted to $24,814 The 1935 loss 
brought the company’s debit balance up 
to $1,159,511. 

At the end of the period, cash on 
hand amounted to $206,929; accounts re- 
ceivable, $192,251; and inventories, at 
cost or market, $1,132,984. Fixed assets 
were carried at $4,427,451 against which 
there is a depreciation reserve of 
$1,757,019 

According to Arthur B. Purvis, Dun- 
lop (Canada) president, Canadian Las- 
tex, Ltd., in which Dunlop has an in- 
vestment of $300,000 in 7% debentures 
and also holds 50% of the common 
stock, earned sufficient profits to provide 
for payment of all arrears of debenture 
interest up to the end of 1934 and also 
for part of the 1935 interest. During the 
year, Canadian Lastex re-purchased 
$50,000 of its debentures from Dunlop 
Operations in 1936 are expected to result 
in profits large enough to pay off all 
interest arrears. 


Raybestos-Manhattan Gains 


For the year ended December 31, 1935, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., earned a net income of $1,374,423, 
after providing $644,203 for depreciation 
and $296,000 for Federal and state in- 
come taxes, which compares with a net 
income of $780,891 in 1934. The 1935 
profit is equivalent to $2.16 per share, 
omitting the stock in the treasury, as 
compared with $1.17 per share in the 
previous year. Net sales for 1935 to- 
taled $17,501,328 against $13,671,532 in 
1934. 


Gain for Canadian Goodrich 


After provisions for depreciation, 
bond interest, and other charges, the 
Canadian Goodrich Company reports a 
net profit of $66,556 for 1935. Net trad- 
ing profit amounted to $333,075 as com- 
pared with $269,697 in the previous year. 
Current assets are listed at $2,179,488 
against current liabilities of $436,544 


Loss for Intercontinental 


\ consolidated net loss of $92,542 for 
the year of 1935 is reported by the In- 
tercontinental Rubber Company, and sub- 
sidiaries, which compares with a consoli- 
dated net loss of $110,063 in the pre- 
ceding year. Profit from operations, 
before deductions, amounted to $98,921 
as compared with $102,660 in 1934. 


4] 


To Purchase Flintkote Co. 


\ccording to a registration statement 
filed on March 20 with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Lehman 
Brothers and associates have agreed to 
purchase from the Royal Dutch-Shell 
interests 330,614 shares of the Class B 
common stock of the Flintkote Company, 
Fast Rutherford, N. J., at $45 a share, 
or a total of approximately $15,000,000 
The deal will give the New York bank 
ing house complete control of Flintkote 
Of the total shares involved in the 
transaction, the Batavian Petroleum Cor- 
poration owns 182,288, the balance being 
in the hands of the Shell Union Oil 
Corporation. Flintkote recently reported 
a net income of $1,309,799 for the year 
of 1935, equal to $1.96 a share on 668,046 
combined Class A and B shares out 
standing. 


Monsanto Increases Profit 


Consolidated net earnings of the Mon- 
santc Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, for the year of 1935 amounted to 
$4,009,872. After providing for minority 
interests and preferred dividend require- 
ments of subsidiary companies, earnings 
available to the common stock amounted 
to $3,843,390, or $3.84 a share on 999,123 
shares outstanding, which compares with 
earnings of $2,771,629, or $3.20 a share 
on the 864,000 shares then outstanding 
Common stock is now the only capital 
stock of Monsanto, and all funded debt 
has been eliminated, according to the 
report. 


Profit for U. S. Reclaiming 


A net profit of $102,057 for the year 
of 1935, after depreciation, Federal 
taxes and other charges, is reported by 
the U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Company, 
Inc., New York City, which is equal to 
$1.35 each on 76,425 shares of $25-par 
8% cumulative prior preference stock 
Accumulated unpaid dividends on this 
issue amount to $840,675, or $11 a share, 
while accumulated unpaid dividends on 
the Class A cumulative preferred stock 
amount to $295,960 or $8.25 per share 


Approve General Cable Plan 


Stockholders of the General Cable 
Corporation on March 17 approved a 
plan to reduce the aggregate stated value 
of the common Class A stocks to 
$1,285,236 from $10,280,882. They also 
approved the transfer of the difference, 
$8,995,646, from capital to capital su 
plus, thus eliminating the operating 
deficit and creating an extraordinary re- 
serve for obsolescence and contingencies 


Loss for American Zinc 


For the quarter ended December 31, 
the American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 
Company, and subsidiaries, reports a net 
loss of $60,909 after depreciation, de- 
pletion, Federal taxes, and other charges, 
which compares with a $58,799 loss. in 
the preceding quarter and a $41,188 loss 
in the similar quarter of 1934, 
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1932. the United States umed 77500 
tons of reclaimed rubber in that vear 
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—— = INCREASED PRICES 
SEEN IN TIRE FIELD 





his vear, with a colorful seasor \ price rise in th re held is ge 
er ubber footwear has rally expected prior to May 15, accord 
sone le for color in a ig wat ing to unconfirmed rumors in the trade, 
he investment is so small that a ilthough there is a possibility that prices 
st any womat wld choose sev may be jumped late this month with an 
. = shoes with different idditional increase in May Che com 
iccents and wear them with bined price rise is expected to run In 

ferent ] re itton ire Seec fween 5 and 10% 

ks and shorts. This business : The tire industry is currently in the 
oteal® Dendiidees thei ene = idst of one of its longest periods o 
. te ere the aol oo stable prices as a result of a series ol 
- cenew | ae Ty meetings held among the tire manuta 
:' ole today’s tivina is the turers last Fall. No recorded meetings 
\ this ‘nlus”’ lemand have been held luring tiie Winter 
nonths and therefore the price rise may 
Boot yhoe k sii occur until mid-May t is said to 

eS a a be necessary because f ntinued in 
= a. eo reased costs of raw materials and sup 


, 
piles 


INDIA TIRE SUBMITS Increased prices may be accomplished 
REORGANIZATION PLAN ___ by several moves: discounts may be al 


red, narrowing the dealers’ margin but 


O; April 2 Federal Jud < ~ ncreasing the return to the manutae 
li é CTs 1 ve imu : - 
Vest t Cleveland, Ohio, approved the urer; actual selling prices may be raised 
<t } Ind Tj C to official list which ha not een It 
ques n Oo i ’ ttect fer more t} ul ‘ vea - lict 
| ad ()} ente i procee i ne aT 
, C prices may be raise to 10% and stil 
i eorganiza ul ect ! ‘ 
77_B R \ Oo permit present discount 22 , 10¢ 
/ , thie \ MANKTUpICcy = - , , , 
1 ind 744% oft firsts a d t ealel 
iis tne tire my y were \? | 
intil April 10 1 bmit a plar re 
nization and by this time the plat Auctioning Murray Factory 
hould be und PS SI 
S unde S1ci¢ i Da rEre 4 ' ’ 
; The entire plant of the Murray Ru 
he etitior r the g t : = : 
ree : ber Company, including machinery, 
ganize sted total current assets - 
$300,000 and liabilities of $370,000 re equipment, real estate, patents, etc., as 
\ m ‘4 | ail well as 50,000 tires and tubes, s sched 
calling tne co pany S Nandicap otf oper 7 
Ng ea ' " ate uled to be sold at auction on Wednes 
ting with lack ol ipital Chief liabi : 


day and Thursday, April 15 and 16, on 


‘es included note to the R ennieenian ; 
( 1c1e¢ an _ s Live econ ruc ‘ - . 
the premises at Trenton, N. J. Max 


nm | Mance Corporation, excise taxes 


anal oat 1; =? 
ind outstanding capital stock. Decisi ; 
\. Schaap and Sons, 394 Broadway, 


th of New York City, are the au 


troneers Mr. Kalter purchased the as 


Kalter and Company, 591 Broadway, 
| 
» seek court relief was taken at a met : 
stockholders on March 29 
sets of the company several m 


950,000 Tons Consumed and operated the plant until recen 


Ihe stock of tires and tubes was to be 


According to a tabulation by Syming sold on Wednesday. real estat ind ma 
ind Wilson, London (England) rub hinerv the following day 
her roke rag¢ house total “ rid oO! 
sumption of rubber in 1935 amounted t : ‘ oats 
Yo DOO tons wl h compares wit! Ohio Rubber to Exhibit 
932,000 tons in the preceding vear and Ohio Rubber Company. Willoughby 
lit ) ) | y. \ Ougiii , 
8729 500 ton I 933. TI statistics 1 . ; 2 
oat +h in 193. The stati Ohio, will feature automotive, molded 
1 +] ae ae wid patch : 
i il H ¢ e w id b and extruded products at its exhibition 
' t rit \r s consumed 35) 
; ed . : ' — . it the Great Lakes | xpositio1 to be 
ns less in 1935 than in 1934, increased held in Cleveland from Jun 7 to 
\merican consumption making up fot October 4. The exposition grounds will 
the } ne TY) report makes tf] ' ge : ~ 
e halance Phe report mak © pre extend a mile along Cleveland’s lake 
diction that consumption in America in front. It is intended to portray the 
it PEie i> iit i i , < 
1936 will not be increased very much mmercial. industrial an nltural as 
ind at tal world « imption wi nects of the Great Lakes area 


amount to approximately 975,000 tons 


Establishes Fellowships 
Loss for O’Sullivan Rubber 


Noting an “increasing demand for re 





\ net loss of $66,924 for the vear search workers and a very definite 
ended December 31, 1935, is reported by shortage of workers in this field,” E. I 
the O'Sullivan Rubber Company, Inc., du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Winchester, Virginia, after deducting Wilmington, Delaware, announced six- 
lepreciation and other charges. This teen graduate fellowships in chemistry 
compares with a net income of $26,877 research on February 17. The appro- 


1934, equal, after dividend requir priation for the fellowships amounted 
ments on preferred stock, to 3 cents a to $18,000, with twelve institutions, in- 


share on 100,000 shares of -unsubordi cluding Yale, Harvard and Princeton, 


nated common stock selected. 
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Names in the News 





S. A. FRAINE, associated with National 
Rubber Machinery Company, Akron, 


since 1925, has returned from a 3 year 


sojourn in Europe during which time 


he supervised National sales abroad and 
superintended manufacture of National 


equipment at the factory of David 
Bridge and Company, at Manchester, 
England 


\IILLIGAN, vice-president and 


ma 


secretary, Pioneer Rubber Company, 
Willard, Ohio, is chairman of an enter- 
tainment program to be presented by 
Pioneer at the Willard ( 


‘ 
n April 20 


ommercial Club 


Cyrit F. O'NEIL, treasurer, General 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, is 
acting as chairman of the Societies 


Division of the Catholic Charities Cam- 


ign Committee of Columbiana (Ohio) 


palgi 


County 


Epwarpv |. BERNHARDT has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pittsburgh office 
if the R. & H 


lu Pont, succeeding the late CHARLES 
B. McCrioskey who died on Fi 


Chemical Division of 


bruary 


EK. J. THOMAS, general superintendent 
Goodyear, was named assistant to 
President Paul W. Litchfield at a board 
Akron on 


YouNG, former con- 


f directors meeting held in 
March 30 H | 
roller of Goodyear’s California factory, 
was named assistant controller of th 


parel company 


Fk. Rovert Lee, former vice-president 


rf the Thermoid Rubber Company, 


Trenton, N. J., has 
Trenton Malleable Iron 


been appointed re- 


ve a) ne 
Company, also of Trenton, of which 
ymmpany he is now vice-president and 


) 


T. G. GRAHAM, vice-president, B. F. 

Akron, has been 

elected vice-president of the Princeton 

University Alumni Association of North 
n Oh 


mopany, 


Witttam G. KLauss, president and 
board chairman of the India Tire Com- 
pany, Mogadore, Ohio, was. stricken 
with a heart attack on March 23. He 
is reported recovering in Peoples Hospi- 


tal, Akror 


Ws. J. KirKPATRICK, associated with 
\. Schrader’s Son, Brooklyn, New York, 
for twenty-six years, has resigned to 
join another well known sales organiza- 
m and was tendered a luncheon by his 


Schrader 


associates prior to his depar- 


ZIEME, technical superinten- 
Company, 


Cart H 
dent, Republic 
Youngstown, Ohio, addressed a meeting 


Rubber 


of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers on “Mechanical Applications 
of Rubber Products” on March 24 at 
Youngstown 


W. E. LitkKeENHOUSE, 


cal research engineer, was recently ap 


Goodyear chemi 


pointed assistant professor of chemical 


ens 


) 
g 
I] 


ineering at the University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky 

C. kK. SMALTz, trafic manager, Mans 
held Tire & Mans- 
field, Ohio, acted as toastmaster at a 
dinner held by the Ohio Trafhe Club 
last month at Marion, Ohio 


Rubber Company, 


| 


Dr. Wattace H. CarorHers, du Pont 
chemist associated with the 
successful development of DuPrene, was 
recently married to Miss Helen Ff 
Sweetman, also of the du Pont organi- 


rese¢ arch 


ration 


LynN Harvey, general sales manager, 
tire division, Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company, Dayton, Ohio, was ap- 
pointed a Kentucky Colonel recently. 

Henry C. Pearson, founder and for 
mer editor of the India Rubber World, 
is recovering from an attack of influ- 
enza at the Pasadena Hospital, in Pasa 
dena, California. 


T. R. Srenserc, formerly with the en- 


gineering department of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, has joined 
the Marshall Asbestos Company, Troy, 


New York, as chief enginee! 


Floods Bring Orders 


The recent flood ravages resulted in 
a deluge of orders to the Surety Rub- 
ber Company of Carrollton, Ohio, which 
is now working to capacity to meet the 
received from 


unprecedented demand 


flood areas for linemen’s gloves and 
electricians’ materials, according to Sam 
Hall, president of the company The 


increased business will give Surety the 
largest period in its history, the factory 


working 24 hours a day. 


Endicott Johnson Building 


\ new five-story factory for the ex- 
clusive manufacture of rubber footwear 
will soon be constructed by the Endi- 
cott Johnson Corporation, of Johnson 
City, N. Y according to report, Ex- 
pected to take the better part of a year 
in construction, the factory, when com- 
pleted, will employ approximately 400 
workers on all types of winter rubber 
footwear. The new production unit will 
occupy approximately 50,000 square feet 


of floor space. 
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FEBRUARY ABSORPTION 
24.2% BELOW JANUARY 


Consumption of crude rubber by man- 
ufacturers in the United States for the 
month of February is estimated to be 
36,746 long tons, which compares with 
$8,506 long tons for January. February 
consumption shows a decrease of ap- 
24.2% below January and 
February a year ago, ac- 
by the 


proximately 
14.9% below 
ording to 
Rubber Manufacturers 
Consumption for February, 
reported to be 43,187 long tons 

Imports of crude rubber for February 
were reported to be 35,219 long tons, an 
increase of 12.5% January 
31,292 long tons, and prac 


compared with 


1 
released 
\ssociation 


1935, was 


statistics 


above the 
figure of 
tically no 
35,383 long tons imported in February, 
1935 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber 
on hand February 29th are estimated at 
273,284 long tons, which compares with 
January 3lst stocks of 276,372 long tons 
and 339,335 long tons on hand February 
28, 1935 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports as 
to be 


change as 


of February 29th is estimated 
16,532 long compared with 
13,870 long tons afloat on January 3lst, 
and 42,969 long tons afloat on February 
28th a year ago 

February reclaimed rubbet 
tion is estimated at 7,306 long tons; pro- 
duction, 10,188 long tons; and stocks on 
February 29th, 28,267 long tons 


tons, as 


consump 


hand, 


TIRE SHIPMENTS DROP 
6.7% BELOW DECEMBER 


Shipments of pneumatic casings during 
the month of January, 1936, are esti- 
mated to be 3,874,764 units, a decrease 
of 6.7% under December, 1935, and 5.8% 
over shipments made in January, 1935 
according to statistics released by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
January, 1936, is estimated to be 4,578,- 
710 casings, an increase of 13% ovet 
December, 1935, but 1% below January, 
1935 

Pneumatic casings in the 
manufacturers on January 31, 1936, are 
estimated to be 8,918,177 units, an in 
crease of &.8% above the stocks on hand 
December 31, 1935, and 14.2% _ below 
stocks on hand January 31, 1935. 

The actual figures are as follows: 


hands ot 


PNEUMATIC CASINGS 
Shipments Production Inventory 
Jan., 1936 3,874,764 4,578,710 8,918,177 
Dec., 1935 4,153,807 4,051,286 8,195,863 
Jan., 1935 3,002,615 1,626,473 10,397 067 


Davis-Jones to Move 


The Davis-Jones Wire Company, of 
Phillipsdale, Rhode Island, will shortly 
move to Pawtucket in which city it has 
factory of the Potter 
Moving will be 


purchased the 
Fine Spinners, Inc. 
started as soon as the purchased prop- 
erty is cleared of machinery and equip- 
ment of its former owners 
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Goodrich Plans Factories 


1 a talk to employees on April 6, 
Obituaries “Tn. a talk to employees on April 


G. Graham, vice-president of t 





F. Goodrich Company, Akron, revealed 
' 
that the company is making plans for a 


Joseph Pietzuch cently as the result of a heart attack new tire and tube factory somewhere in 


Born in Beddington, Maine, in 1861. Mr the East as well as for a mechanical 
| rea bbe lormatr attended Cannon’s’ Business rubber goods factory “outside of Ohio.” 
heel . his ( le ge il | awrence, \l iSs., an ! be “ame The necessity tor the new tactories, ac- 
sleet \I l me in Gletr manager of the Crocker System Stores cording to Mr. Graham, is due to the 
dale, California a s best Iknown soon atter being graduated. In 1907 “disorderly events which have _ taken 
he level met the lual re he founded the Haverhill Rubber Com place in Akron re cently i He said that 
si] cy prin than a halt mil pany and remained president until 1929 some of Goodrich’s best customers were 
I - t these heels being produced when he sold the company and retired not willing any longer to “take chances 
ene past ye W \merica om active business \ son, sister and on their source of supply.” The Good- 
Rul - Los Angeles, un rother survive rich factory was recently the scene of 
le 7 the d h Mr. P ry h sit-down protests similar to those which 
ing \nark . vho had worked o1 aie led to the prolonged strike at Goodyear. 
the development e its creation. The Albert T heilgaard There is f report that Goodrich is ‘con- 
—— wee perce b - t tl , Albert Theilgaard. founder of the sidering Oaks, Pennsylvania, near Phil- 
S ti M, Dies ald a “ al \ktieselskabet Dansk Galoche-Og Gum- mses pen ae te ee oer eee ee the pro- 
mifabrik, Kjoge, Denmark. and inven- posed new factories 
— wo ; — a % . | ‘a ie of the so-termed neutral process for 





reclaiming rubber, died on March 6 in 


illness it the 


Mi Pietsuch w Seman to oe oe we of 58. Tn 1924 Mr. Theilgaard lost LOS ANGELES NEWS 


Copenhagen after a shor 





ntrol of his rubber company which 
retail sh teat é shoes i i . A 
was reset by financial difficulties and 
( incinnat \bout 10 ea ig é r . " ' . 
- , was even accused of i¢ frauding inves 
ca r issociale \ ‘ te itiona ’ ah se . » r 
S} ( I] | tors. He lived long enough to secure The West American Rubber Com- 
shot mpany at St us e retire , 1 ] ttir ! p ‘ 
; ; 1034 not only complete vindication, but also pany, Los Angeles, is putting under pro- 
rom icTtive usiness ! ‘) ind spent . : } 9 r - 
7 , a ; to secure trom the Danish Government duction this month a high pressure ro- 
the balance of s days looking after his ee — | ll equi 
t ht ! ! the largest compensation ever paid. The tary hose and coupling, oil well equip- 
patent 1 ; idvis anufactur : : . . 7 
; company he founded is today the largest ment, which Charles Lamb, in charge of 
ers us ms apphances Ku era sery 1 - : -_ P ] tat : 1 3 
a rubber factory in Denmark. rubber foot production at the plant, states is an im- 
ices Wel heid 1 Mar \V it the | , . _—— former] 
Church f the Incarnation. Glendal wear being its principal product provement over equipme! ormerty 
| ) ca lale _ j 
H used. This same company installed dur- 
e€ is sur ( \ VIdOowW 


. . ing the month a die casting machine 
Samuel Cadwallader for casting ductile appliances for ends 


t | 


William S. Smith Samuel Cadwallader, of Lower Ferry of packing sets used with slush pumps 
Road, Trenton, N. J. former ; in the oil fields 


Vill ”" S mim Vice 
Mi bel - , ; ee : ‘. rene tee and general manager of the ‘ 
velop z= or hy lied on March \ mate head Brothers Rubber ( ompany, Charles N. Merralls, president ot the 
9 of creeping paralys ’ s home in f Trenton, died on Mat h 24 in Mer California Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
Elyria, Ohio ft ra P liness Ts — Hospital, at the ae ot /l. He had sociation, announces that his group will 
1914 the late JTohn Geor Tufford it been in tailing health for some time hold a social meeting late in April at 
vented e se - ; shher hes ane: “a g in a clerical orig: Mr ‘ we a Los Angeles location not yet selected. 
while empl | Mr. Smith's shoe en ey we "2 an , "He zs Fig There was no meeting in Mar 

es Re ie srothers tor J) years e was bort 
_ a a Ao - | . anex Ewing, N. J. Burial took place i ie : , 
Pa" Ewing Church Cemetery. Trento: \ big increase in demand for rubber 
$1 ny wy , - “ bs rset : ae ao . yacht blocks, re pacing locks of Lignum 


Vita formerly used, 18s announced by 


Set ces were } | . rch 1 ¢ Ss e “ 

P iI’s ! rot - , ; Predicts Japanese Rise Charles Lamb of the West American 
aul’s vangelical Church in Flvria _ 

Tr here are numerous 

Three children sur Speaking at a meeting f the Nether Rubber ¢ ompan\ c alt a ou 

( ant: t S Oo rTuDDeT ror 

lands East Indian Committee for the advantages in the usé« ibbe 


Expansion of Rubber Exports. held on these blocks, Mr Lam! States The 


. ’? > . . hock . . nnection ae 2 
E. R. Kenner March 22 at Batavia, Dr. G. M. Kraay blocks are used in cot with pul 


1 , agli ] ts em] d in hoisting and low- 
I R. Kenner, manager f the tire well known rubber expert, predicted a ay om agg 3 cabin aa . 
‘ , 6 sick ri . , ‘ring sails langling on ropes the re- 
division of the Shell Petroleum ( orpo q K rise to prominence by the Japanese an yess 7 i — se 
' euhher aieond ) silie rubber no dam; to masts 
ration ed aveviowaly ons ted wit! ibber manufacturing industry Report- ihent “tases * eo i . ( ist 
. ; : ing om» Soke « : = ote or rigging. ley are noiseless and are 
the B. F. Goodrich sales organization SE on his recent visit to japan, D ] dan 1 vl vin n mid 
! } Ss < vero 1€1 Swinging 1 mid- 
from 1926 to 1931. died pneumonia Kraay stated that he was amazed at the se Sao. is wine ~ 
tha ese ‘ " ¢ . t storm nev nee no "e- 
atter a tw lav illnes : March 20 in simplicity and ethciency of the tactories a win torms ; s : ae 
St. Louis. Missour Widely known in and the ability of the workmen.” finishing, do not water soak and are 
UIs, I ! \ ly nown */ foamer tived. Mr Lamb enints 
1 . mucn onget ived, i an points 
rubber, petroleum ind automotive | 


out. They are of equal weight with the 


. . . 
Creies, Mr. Kennet was recently ap Expanding Pioneer Plant wooden blocks and no more costly. 
pointed to the She Petroleum position 
Burial was made at Atlanta, Georgia. The Pioneer Asphalt Company, owned ine 
his birthplac« His widow, a daughter and operated by Wishnick-Tumpeer, Carl Stentz, of the E. M. Smith Com- 
and two sons survive Inc., has announced the expansion of its pany, secretary of the Los Angeles 
Lawrenceville (Illinois) factory to take Group of Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
Erastus E. Dorman care of increasing business Consider- made an airplane trip to the Pacific 
able rehabilitation of present buildings Northwest on business during the 
Erastus FE. Dorman. rmer president and equipment was undertaken recently month. Mr. Stentz is one local rubber 
and treasurer of the Haverhill Rubber in addition to new construction activi man who pronounces himself keen for 


Company, Haverhill, Mass lied re ties air travel. 
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New Rubber Goods 





Cover-O Rubber Jacket 


\ brand new item for kitchen use, 
known as the Tidy Cover-O, has been 


introduced by the Cover-O Company, 





225 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. It is 
a colorful rubber jacket for cleanser 
cans and soap flake boxes, and may be 
adapted to similar packaged items used 
in the kitchen. Cover-O is a one-piece 
slip-cover, made of rubber, that slides 
easily over cans or boxes and is avail- 
able in colors to match kitchen decora- 
tive schemes Its elasticity holds it 


firmly in place when applied 


Kreme-Pour Separator 


The housewife’s problem of securing 
the cream from the top of milk bottles 
without mixing in any milk has been 


solved by a novel device known as the 





Kreme-Pour Separator, introduced by 


the Kreme-Pour Separator Company, of 


Superior, Wisconsin The separator 


consists of a rubber disc and a wire 
handle, the rubber being fat-resisting 
and non-porous especially compounded 
to withstand butter-fat and animal-fat 
found in milk and cream. In operation, 
the handle is squeezed until the disc 


reaches a horizontal position when it is 
pushed down into the neck of the bottle 
along the side-wall until it reaches the 
“cream line.” Releasing the grip on the 
wire allows the disc to flatten out. It 
is then pulled up slowly to a point where 
the milk is entirely separated from the 
cream and can be easily poured. 


Gillette Traction Tire 


Designed for use on passenger cars, 
trucks and tractors, the Gillette Rubber 
Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has 
brought out an air-cooled, super trac- 
tion tire, which is said to prevent spin- 
ning and sliding on all types of roads. 
The new tires need no chains when 





snow, ice or sleet is encountered, due to 
a button design on the tread consisting 
of numerous lugs or knobs which dig in 
like the calks of a horseshoe. The 
knobs are conical in shape. For use 
where smooth, hard ice is encountered, 
Gillette has designed steel ice-grips for 
the super-traction tread. These grips 
hardened steel, spring 


are made « 
shaped, and screw onto the rubber knobs 
readily, exposing a sharp steel surface 
which cuts into the ice. These ice-grips 
are intended for use as added protec- 
tion against skidding. 


Selfvulc Bonding Solution 


\ water-proof primer, known as Self- 
vule “M” Bonding Solution, has been 
introduced by the Self-Vulcanizing Rub- 
ber Company, Inc., of Chicago. Origi- 
nally developed as an adhesive for diffi- 
cult applications to impervious smooth 
surfaces, it is said to have proven more 
effective on all porous surfaces—wood, 
Where 
an exceptionally strong bond is required 
it is used full strength, but can be cut 
50% where it is not subjected to high 
duty or severe service, thus increasing 
coverage and reducing costs. For cor- 
rosion protection a single coat of the 
“M” bonding solution is said to be suf- 
ficient. 


composition, plasterboard, etc. 
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Mason Glass Cleaners 


Glass cleaners made of sponge rubber 
} 


are being featured by the Mason Bath 


Toy Company, 45 East 20th Street, New 


j 





Cleaner for round bottom glass 


York City. They are available in two 
styles, one for cleaning straight or fluted 
glasses, and the other for round bottom 
glasses. The straight or fluted glass 
style has a 234-inch sponge rubber cov- 





Cleaner for fluted glass 


ering at the bottom, shaped to clean bot- 
tom and sides, while the model used 
for cleaning round hottom glasses is 
equipped with a 1%-inch ball (wood 
core) sponge coy ered. Both dowels are 
eight inches long and are furnished in 
colors to match kitchen color schemes. 


Anchored-in-Rubber Battery 


Motor-cycle batteries are subjected to 
violent vibration caused by passage of 
the rear wheels over rough roads. A 
battery recently perfected by Joseph 
Lucas, Ltd., Great King Street, Bir- 
mingham, England, known as the An- 
chored-in-Rubber Battery, is said to 
overcome this difficulty by its design. 
The battery is carried by two stout lugs, 
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lle to t se] thus Mishawaka Rubber Cushions mospheric deterioration. The new con- 
mit lon t he fixir trol has no springs, prevents sidesway, 


xd at each end the battery is mount \ line of cellular rubber seat cush requires no lubricating, and has elim- 

| rubber bushi m h are molded ms has been announced by the Misha inated squeaks and squeals. It is easily 

, th the bat use Chis vaka Rubber and Woolen Manutactut adjusted by means of a_hand-wheel 

( ‘ it \ on controlling elevation which is out of 

id s ' this sight. It is said to be the most impor- 

anne : tant development in office chairs in 

twenty years. 
Rubber-Tired ““Lawn-Boy’ New Weaver Ball Line 

the late The C. B. Webb Company, Lebanon 

t ! ‘ Penna., has introduced a complete new 

J ‘ t Ww line of Weaver valve and health balls 

‘ ed “ ictured by a wick variety of color effects. Colors 
the Ou i Mot ( ) i MM 
t il ‘ 





Company, Mishawaka, Indiana, on 
/ tl oldest rubber ! ttwear makers 
j the country Intended for use in the 





transportation field, the new cushion 








ire porous, a molded to exact shayx 
ind si required, do not sag eak 
W ind in cases where lege and head 
! ust be Save hey have a vulva 
ww er conve al cushions in tha 
lo not need have similar thick are said to be fast and brilliant Che 
ir te cus! g and shock-a valve balls are packed in ndividual 
. onan oxes with inflating key and full in 
structions inserted in each box The 
health balls are permanently nflated., 
Fulton “Wild West” Sets 
One of the several rubber stamp pi 
ure sets be ng merchandise 1 by the Ful 
l | 
lacquered, air-filled, and are made ot 


the same compound used in the valve 
style, which is stated to eliminate crack 
ing and prevents balls trom going soft 
Both a mottled and marbleized style ar 


repr dduced herewith 


Wild West” whicl New G-E Electric Cable 
Vil est” whi aie 


Ni . \ rl} ( P \ " “ Si Ss tern ] \ 


be ud eda | L set of picture stamps, }-inch sigt \ new, totally fire-proof, multi-con- 
‘ “ iwainst irkers, ink pad, six crayons, paper pad ductor elevator control cable, also r 
ne t ‘ sea , . stamps depict sistant to moisture, oil and corrosive 
+} 7 ; ? hans on the warpath, covered wagons apors. has been added to the Delta- 
‘ ul wooys und other figures associated eston line featured by the General Elec- 
with earl wester! Irontiet lavs Phe tri Company's Merchandise Depart 
ber stamp outline figures are mount ment, Bridgeport, Cont Constructed 

nished handles r high flexibility and wear-resistance 


flame resistant rubber and water-proof 


rubber insulates the soft, flexible copp« 


= 
Claimed to have many features of . 















Sup ty ve existing types o cha 
nstruction, — the Bassick Company 
Bridgeport, Conn., has introduced the strands, with a wall of felted asbestos 
d. The holding W r a 2-incl “Flotilt” Chair Control. The tilting applied over the rubber. The cable is 
up has bee i he e | sunds unit in this control mechanism is com wound together with a single-faced rub- 
mmercial use of rub suction cups pressed rubber, completely enclosed in berized tape, each conductor being colo: 


sald f he expand rap steel and fully protected against at marked 


~=- 
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MARKETS 


RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 











Crude Rubber 





R' BBER prices swung in a 25 point 
range this past month despite a series 


strike 


' 
smaller 


~ { 
favorable events including the 
Goodyear which resulted in a 
onsumption figure for the United States 
February than had been anticipated, an 
ncrease in Malaya, un- 
settled European conditions, and lessening 
msumer demand. High for the month 


lealers’ stocks in 





vas reached shortly after the Goodyear 
strike was settled, i. 16.06 was quoted 

the Exchange for spot on March 21; low 
or the month was a 15.81 quotation on 
March 13, touching this figure again on 
\pril 3 and 4. The market has. been un- 


ap consolidation in recent 
weeks, although the underlying conditions 
re bullish and favor still higher prices 
\lany operators are awaiting the next meet- 

of the International Rubber Regulation 


dergoing a period of 





NEW YORK, APRIL 8, 1936 


Balata— 


Block, Ciudad ‘ a 
LONDON MARKET 

Standard Smoked Sheets Buyers—April 8 

April , a 

J ily September . a 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Smoked Sheets—Sellers—April 8 

April a 

July-September a 
Reclaimed Rubber 

Since our last report the price « 

reclaimed rubber has gone up /% cent, 


on other grades remaining 


Many 


grades are 


one-third that of crude 
which has existed ‘for 
Reclaimers are optimistic to 


r 


unchanged 
selling at approximately 
rubber, a situation 
months 

future 


several 


the 


prices 


red 








Committee which takes place on April 28 ns, general business pick-up. Current 
Quotations in the outside market; Ex- quotations follow 
ang London and Singapore, follow ‘ ; 
SB; ’ High Tensile 
As of April & Super-reclain 8 a 9 
Plantations— High Tensile Re ‘y%2@ 0 
Ribbe Smoked Sheets . 
N ~ t t Shoe 
May-] r 1 l¢ Unwashe 06 a 6 
lulv-Sept r t l¢ ek OR 7 09 
{ Pa Wa i 
N a 
Mo. 4 = = 33 Tube 
rt Latex Crepe 1 N l Floating 14 a 14 
Thick Latex Crey 1 Ni 2 (Compounded) 07 a 07 
Brown Crepe N ] a Red tube b 7 a 07 
R wr ( epe, Ni Z a 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 a Tires 
Amber Crepe, N« 3 a 
Amber Crepe, N« 1 B ack c a 5 
Rrown Creve. Rokk > 15 Black, selecte tires 5% @ 
Dark Gray 06% @ 
White ( aC) 9 
Latex— ; Truck, Heavy Gravity 0514@ 0 
Latex Truck. Light Gravity 6 @ «0 
Paras— ’ 
Un-Rive — Miscellaneous 
Acre | t t 1 18 Mechanical blends 3 a 4 
, , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons 
FROM MARCH TO APRIL 7 
1) Spot Ma \ M June July Aug. Sept. O Nov De ul Fe M sales 
Ma 15.94 15.99 16.05 8 16.11 16.16 1¢ 16.25 1 34 16.38 1¢ 110 
2 2 16.04 1 6.11 16.15 1 O 1¢ 16.26 16.29 1¢ 1¢ 109 
5.88 1 15.98 lé 1 16.04 lé 7 16.1 ] 14 16.18 16.2 16.26 l¢ 113 
81 15.86 15.91 4 15.97 16.01 f 16.12 16.15 16.19 1¢ 1 
15.97 0 16.04 O& 16.13 16.18 29 16.32 16.36 16.4 9¢ 
5.89 15.92 1 15.99 16.02 1¢ 16.11 16.14 16.17 16.21 16.25 16.29 
87 15.83 15.86 15.90 15.92 15.95 16.00 16.05 16.09 16.13 16.17 16.21 16.25 4 
5.81 15.78 15.81 85 15.89 15.93 15.97 16.01 16.03 16.06 16.09 16.12 16.15 102 
6.00 16.01 16.0 6.06 16.10 16.14 16.16 16.18 16.21 16.25 16.29 16.33 16.37 145 
16.06 16.01 16.04 16.08 16.12 16.16 16.19 1¢ 16.25 16.28 16.31 16.34 16.3 144 
16.04 16.08 1 6.17 16.22 16.25 16.28 16.32 16.35 16.38 14 
6 1 + lé Yi as 11 6.15 1¢€ ( 9 6.31 1¢ + 1é 7 16.40 ) 
{ 16 15.96 15.97 15.98 1 16.04 16.08 1¢ 16.16 16.20 16.25 16.28 16.31 89 
15.90 15.93 15.9 99 1¢ 16.07 1 16.14 16.18 16.22 16.25 16.28 101 
15.9 88 15.91 15.94 15.97 16.00 16.06 16.12 16.14 16.17 16.20 16.23 16.2¢ $1 
5.87 15.87 1 1 16 16.01 16.06 15 16.18 l¢ - 16.25 16.28 28 
] 15.82 15.8 5 15.95 16.0 6.05 16.13 16.16 16.20 16.23 169 
RR 15.84 15.88 1 ) 15.9¢ ( 2 ( g 1¢ 1 16.14 16.17 16.20 16.23 g 
15.88 5.84 15.88 15.92 6 16.00 16.05 16.07 16.12 16.18 16.21 16.25 60 
\ 1 ) 15.94 15.98 16.02 16.06 16.10 16.14 16.18 16.22 16.26 16.29 16.32 16 12 
l ) OF 16.0 16.04 16.08 16.11 16.15 16.18 16.22 16.26 1¢€ 31 l¢ f 16.4 62 
g 15.81 15.85 15.89 15.93 15.98 16.03 16.06 16.10 16.14 16.18 16:22 16.2¢ 144 
15.8 15.81 15.85 15.89 15.93 15.98 16.04 16.07 16.10 16.14 16.17 16.20 16.23 34 
15.9 15.93 15.97 16.01 16.05 16.10 16.16 16.19 16.24 16.29 16.32 16.35 16.38 ) 
7 5.93 15.9 45 16.00 16.05 16.09 16.1 16.17 16.2 16.25 16.28 16.31 16.34 $ 


Scrap Rubber 


rubber prices held 
month with the exception of a slight rise 
in inner tubes due to scarcity of available 
stocks. Weather conditions continue to 
retard general collections. Dealers yiew 
the future with confidence as crude rubber 
prices hold above 15 cents per pound, Cur 
rent quotations follow 


crap steady last 


(Prices to Consumers 
Auto tire peelings tor 9.0 D?1 
Mixed auto tor 8.50 @ 10.00 
Clean solid truck tires tor 34.00 @ 36.00 
Boot and shoes . tor > 50 @ 25.09 
Arctics, untrimmed : n 17.5 @19.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Il 9 a 1¢ 
Inner tubes, No rr lb 44@ 04 
Inner tubes, Red , Ib 44@ 114 
Cotton 
In the face of political uncertainty cotton 


middle of 
with tew 


from. the 

March to the end of the month 
Starting at 11.35 on March 9 
prices climbed one, two and three points a 
day to reach 11.72 on March 31, high for 
the period. Two-thirds of the steady gain 
lost, however, on April 1 when the 
price broke 16 cents on spot cotton on the 
announcement of the Government's plan to 


prices rose steadily 


reactions. 


Was 


bring about the sale of at least part of the 
4,500,000 bales now being carried by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as past 
due 12 cent loans to growers, resulting: in 
an 11.56 quotation. With clarification of 
the Government's proposal, prices in the 
past week have been erratic, an 11.70 quo 


tation, however, being reached today 
S) 


(April 
Selling agents for cotton mills predict 
increased consumption of cotton as soon as 


the tax proposals now under consideration 


are definitely settled one way or the other 
Quotations for middling uplands on _ thi 
New York Cotton Exchange follow: 

March 9 April 8 

Close Hie! Low Close 
April 11 11.30 11.30 
May 10.8 11 1] S Ben 
July 10 11 10.97 

Tire Fabrics 

Prices Net at the Mi 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 I} ) a 9 
Peeler, carded, 23/4 7 a ( 
Peeler, carded, 15/3 a 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 ] ( a t 
Egyptian carded, 23/5 lt } a 
Egyptian, combed, »3/5 ] $8 1 12 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1)” ; ) @ 9 
Carded, American, 1” a 0 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 1)” a 
Carded, American, 1” ? 
Sheetings 
Count Widt Weight 
48x40 36 in 5.50 ll a 4% 
40x40 hy in 6.15 Ib 1 04 
10x36 36 in 6.50 Ih a 0 ‘ 
18x48 $0 wW S as Ib a Pe 
48x45 40 in 2.85 a 07 
6x60 40) i 46% ] “i vEV 
48x44 Ow ep a 06% 
44x40) 40) a 4.25 a f 
Ducks 

Enameling ) @ 29% 
Belting and Hose It 26%.@ 
Single filling, A grade... I! 13%@ 14% 


Double filling 





= 
oe 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 10, 1936 
[All Quotations F.0.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 
ACCELERATORS Zine Oxide—French Process Oils 
Organi P Florence White seal—7 bbls. |b. — @ 06% Corn, refined, bbls oom a 1134 
A-1 (1 carbanilid) 21 @ .25 Green seal—8 ........ Ib. 06 @ .06% Cottonseed, crude ..... gal 093 @ .1i 
DI aidavcaneéeéene lb 33 @ .36 Red seal—9 ..........lb. .05%@ .05% CM cctgaceedsens gal. 15 @ .2R 
ae a no i ae ee a ed Ib. .53 @ -65 Yellows Degras, bbls. lb 54 @ 0644 
A-li ..... lb. 60 @ .75 Chrome , Ib 11 @ 1 POTD cccccccccscccces lb, .05%@ ors 
A-16 lb @ .65 Ocher, dom. med......... lb. 02KM@@2 — eee Ib. cs oe = 
A-19 2606 @ «(CD ET ae Wank & arbeKiares I 044%@ — 
A-32 70 @ «80 OS a eaaeneee gal. 7? oe = 
A-17 . . . L , | aa. BLACKS Petrolatum, light. . Ib 03% @ 03% 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals. ..lb 65 @ 4 Arrow ‘“‘Aerfloted”  Specifica- Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .val a _— 
Altax b e@- OK, ieikeeadcatPiewsweee Ib .0535@ .0825 i. eer gal 22 @ .23% 
Captak cccsssccccecccccecess Ib. 7 Bone, powdered ........... Th. O05%@ 12% Pine, steam distilled..... gal 64 @ «65 
Crylene ..... Ib 35 @ .65 Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. 0535@ .0825 dest. dist., drums gal 14 @ 16 
Paste wveuees eeee ib. 45 @ 32 uncompressed ........... Ib. .0535@ .0825 Rosin Oil, cmpd....... ya a0 ow a 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine 44 (@ 47 "SG «GRE i cccccese Ib. .0535@ .0825 0S Se aa b. 40 @ — 
Diphenylguanidine 32 @ wd ceed ou seake east Ib. .0535@ .0825 "eee lb. 017%e@ — 
Ethylidene aniline ....... Ib. 45 @ ATM “EEE” §=«- Sh Ganewdenceocces Ib. .0535@ .0825 BE eenkdeaewaendes ont h nAi,@ 18 
Formaldehyde aniline ... lb, 37%@ 42 OES HER, bdbeebssnnsecess lb, .05%@ .14 Witco Palm Oil 54 @ 
Guantal .... eees eve Ib 42 @ 51 **Excello,”” compressed ..... Ib. .0535@ .0825 Witco Softener gal 5 l 
Eleptene .......+++:; . » 1D a oe = PRU” §<ckabanaccseee Ib. .03 @ .07 Woburn No. 8, c.l....... Ib 6e— 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 37 @ _ og lS arte Een Ib. 03 @ 7 Wobonite, c.l. ........... Ib. 05 @ a= 
Lead Oleate, N , . & Lampblack ......... viene 07 @ .12 Resins and Pitches 
,Witco b 7: <a * . . Ib. .0535@ .0825 Pitch, Burgundy I! 1 
Lithex 18 @ «20 WOUPTOMT = coccccccccccces Ib. .0535@ .0825 a eee a 2@ 08 
Methylenedianiline ...........lb. 36 @ «37 Thermatomic—“P 33” |... .— -— hardwood .. ton 15 
Monex ....... ower sek Ae oa “Thermax” ..... ogee; = pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt a 4.5 
Oxynone ..........:. I 68 @ .80 United “Dixie” & “Kosmos”. Jb. .0535@ .0825 Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib...bbl ) a 
Phenex pane Ib 50 @ .55 Pigmentar, tank cars... .ga 19 @-— 
Pipsolene Ib. 3.55 @ 4.00 ME GOED wccccccese gal. 2 @ .27 
R& H 49 Ib. 40 @ .41 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS x gay “peewee Ib am, nk, ae 
EID os cintesssanes ‘lb. .40 @ .41 R me seceseesall a. a on 
R-2 . lb. 1.55 @ 1.90 Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 a a , 
PE? ih dueveeecpineneseeeae aan oe tae Ammonia carbonate, lump... .Jh. Iny@ 12 Acetone. oure.... ) ; 
ENED. 26 $000eprevesctsccacs Ib. 7s @-— Asbestine ton 13.00 @15.00 Alcohol. a sthano 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ........ Ib Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 56.50 @61.50 ° — a a 7 9 
al «isees vatecdees Ib. Dn Mt covseneacsbeehs Ih. ns @ nA Benzene, 90% - 2 _ 3 
Thiocarbanilid, drums . Ib 21 @ «25 Barytes ton 5 @31.1 Keta-Trichlorethane .. ya « - 
Trimene ..... adesptiocecueds Ib. 75 @-— BASOlOF cccccccccccccccccess lb. .04%40@ — er b 
re seas PTETTCTILTT Ib 1.20 @ —_ DD. <cagsebheéseteanaede Ib. 02 @ .03 Carbon. bisulfide 1} . Q 
Triphenylguanidine ... Ib 58 @ .60 Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 70.00 @75.00 Cashon. tetrachloride 1} [@ .06 
PE cneveeae aes * Calcene ; ton 37.50 245.00 Dichloreth ' . = 
SEE AAgboodhetscessssesess Ib, .62 @ 1.00 Catalpo (fact.) .........ee++: lb. 02 @ — Digeutenn’ ont EL page 2 
Ureka I b = = Chalk. precinitated Dryolene (f.0.b. Okla.) . . gal 0 @ .103 
Ureka C ‘ ve Ib 58 @ «.69 Suprex white, extra It.....ton 45.40 @60.00 om dichloride ~ ae ai 05% 4 0682 
DI, ccccee deco ecdnaen heavy ....... ee ececccs ton 45.00 @55.00 Gasoline. steel bbis... oll ae eT ae 
WHOOMS ccccccccccccsccccece Ib Clay, Kaolin. domestic........ ton 7.50 @15.00 Naphtha, solvent . 
PT © 5 « cegeneeeeeeees Ib Aerfloted. Suprex ton 8.50 @10.00 Plastogen VR a seh thy 
Z-B8-P ow. ceases ae Ib 48 @ .60 Comgaree ....ccccccccces ton 900 @ — Reowen ........ ; , 
Zimate ......++.+. sees Ib DD anecéekaesndeéaees ton Rub-So! (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal 0 @ ? 
Inorganic : Dixie. a i cartel te gal ton Trichlorethylene | a 09% 
Litharge, domest OD. Sac ccccssacons ton Teneation anirite ond . 
Magnesia ileine Fer Epestoccseversosses ton dest. dist.. drums wel ; 
NE 6usan wih hae tents a 15.00 @ — Waxes 
COLORS Nitco ....cceeesseses- stom 8.50 @ 9.00 _ b eo 
. " . Cotton Flock . 11 ? 15 Sos ila slo 1, 45 : 47 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) Glues, extra white........... th. 28 @ .30 ( at “white. » Ae b x w ,)ii 
Blues Kal Sn. WEE sstecccces Ib. 14 @ 419 Montan. crude 1}, ’ 7 11 
Prussian } 17 @ 39 “Oh Sheree ton 30.00 @55.00 P ff ( 1. fo.b. N. Y.) 
Ultramarine SE MR. Bedtbtarcescesess ton 40.00 @65.00 eee , 
Browns rreqnestonm carbonate . ib - gs, @ - White crude scale 124/12 II ; a 
Sienna, Italian jb 06 @ ‘13 Tica tees ton 35.00 @ Refined, 122/127 It 14 @ 
Umber, Turkey ......... Ib 04 @ 04% Pyrax A see ton — @ — 
G , Rottenstone (powdered) ..... Ib. .02%@ «05 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
preene , ‘ Soapstone. powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.00 : 
Chrome, light ....... by 20 @ .30 Starch. powdered owt 219 @ 20 ee Me ee en ecaccbee Ib 
medium a Th 21 @ 31 Tale domestic ... ton 16.00 @ 12 , Me lb. 
Chromium Oxide, bl : : / Whiting, commercial ....... ton 17.00 @1R.110 Powder ....--+++0+00+5: Ib. 
Guignet’s Greer . Columbia Filler.... “ton 9.00 @14.00 RGN ..cccccccccsseccees Ib. 
Reds English Cliffstone ...... ton 33.00 @43.90 White ....--0---eeeeeees Ib 
Antimony re re ton DEE. Steeneerevecdecccows Ib. 70 @ .75 
crimson, 15/17. lb =~ eo = Witco ton 7.00 G@ AMOX 2... cceeecccccsccecces Ib. “ae 
sulfur, free .......++- Ib 48 @ .60 iene Wee ton 18.00 @30.00 B-L-E ede eseseseceseccoeces Ib. 57 @ .60 
Indian English .......... Ib 09 @ .10 i CR tb. '10%@ 11 Flectol-FT wc. .eeee. wb - @-_— 
Domestic (Maroon) ...... lb 11 @ — Fine Stearate Ib. =e Flectol White .........-..-+- Ib. —- e@e-— 
Red oxide. pure h 10 @ «412 Flectol PF apwbesaddnuddeeeawe Ib. e-— 
Rub-Er-Red ! It i EE er Ib. : 
Whites MINERAL RUBBER pavaane keudetse0butesese0e > ot @ .90 
eoeeeeee eee eeeneneee ' e 35 . 
Cryptone CB, No. 21....1b 06 @ 06% Rlack Diamond .......... ton 27.00 @ - ha pom gh aie en ee ana th 57 4 P| 
Cryptone, No. 19....... Ib 06 @ .06% Genasco. solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27.00 Geahilite Alba ...... eae 70 @ 78 
4 Sa’ en +4 103 . ey ciedeed bib eee'es ‘ ‘ 
Cryptone, ZS-20 2@ 10% Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton gen pda anata Ib. 5 @ 6 
Cryptone, ZS-86 ™~@ .10% Parmr. solid ; ton 31.00 ; ese a 
Lithopone Pioneer, MR, solid .......... ton 
Albalith, black label—11 Ib. .04%@ .04% | Pioneer-granulated .......... ton ; MOLD LUBRICANTS 
Dt on00606e2ede04 Ib 04%@ .04% Aresklene Ce ee ee eee b. e— 
Rayox lb. Ceces Bonpetoctk ....ccccccces Ib 06 @ .08 
Titanium oxice 17 i 18 SPECIALTIES DL. tacpueetnetendaneend ts Ib 06 @ «OR 
Titanox B i 6% Aromatics—Rodo .........+.. Ib. Laurex ..csesssscccerssecees Ib, .24 @ «30 
Titanox ( i 6% Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... lb 200 @ — Rusco, > 7 Sadie helene Ib 12 @ .30 
: - Ss E. wesadecesceesecadus Ib 35 @ .37% Gee, GO. Bee Bevcccsece ton 65. e-— 
eric rex unproo e . ( 
—_— penere ms as Pee BOONE weceecacccccss Ib — @ .&n : Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .lb. 06 @ .08 
777 (lead free) 1 05 @ .05% WOOGE ccccsce pbeeinaeenseeys Ib. 56 @ .60 Zip (Mold Wash) .........-. —- @ — 
ZZ (leaded) Ib 4%@ «05! 
Anaconda, lead free Ib 5 @ 05% SOFTENERS FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Horsehead l.ead Free Brand Acids pS eee Ib. 2@e-— 
Special—3 + 0S @ .0S% Acetic, 28%. bbls.....1001b. 2.45 @ 2.70 BEE Gaatasetetneesesnsecey Ib, .084@ — 
XX Red—4 Ib 56 @ 05% glacial, USP, bbls..100 Ib. 14.00 @ —_ White ..... — wa | { 8! a 13 
XX Red—?72 Ib 5 @ .05% Nitric. 36 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 Brown a ail ae os @ .14 
XX Red 78 5 @ ett Sulfuric. 66 degrees ....ton 15.50 @ 16.50 Duphax Coeesscecseosese > oe 11 @ — 
XX Red—103 Ib ss @ 0 Acids. Fatty . . 
u. S&S. P.—X 8 @ 08% | TRE aren th 18 @ .16 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Kadox, black lab« l a 5% Stearex : Ib 08%. @ 1134 Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) .Ib 34,@ .04! 
Blue label—16 i 05% Stearic, double pressed Ib 10 @ 11 Sulfur flour ae 
Red label—17 a 05% DD cdacndeed eveeees Ib o38e@e— Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.55 @ 3.15 
St. Joe, black label i 1% Alkalies Commercial (bags) cwt 1.60 @ 2.35 
green label ' 5% Caustie Soda. 76%...... cwt 3.60 @ 3.75 Telloy ee ee eT ee ee Ib. 
red label . 1 5% | Soda Ash, 58% C.L.. cw 2.52 @ _ Seis ce's etesrheuawss Ib 
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Automobiles 
Gasoline 
Cotton Prices 


Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Tires and Tubes 











U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
1N0 per cent—All figures in long tons) 


U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 







































































— Gross Imports —,—_—_—— Re-exports - (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Average Average, P2 a - Figures on Monthly Basis EE 
Declared Declare = 920 102 921 922 922 ore ett — 
Total Value Total Value = age es napa 1932 19 a beige a h _— 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Jan. 43,002 36,194 28 957 29,648 22,645 , 639,190" 47,103 48,506 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons alue Cents Tons a rs arty 33 + 2 28,797 31,821 21,392" 40,515 $3,187 36,746 
é $4.7 3 35,540 32.788 29.505 7 33% 7.003* 2.621 
1922 301,076 101,843.188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 ~~” 3, 29, 17,483" 47,003" 42,620 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 Apr. 47,521 626 33.321 27.518 25.928 44.853* 44.714 
1924 328,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 317.747 May 49.233 39/386 37°817 30957 44074. 42°918" 41.568 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 June 43,227 34.195 37'916 411475 50:743* 40147" 36.623 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 pag aN ee es 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 9 July $41,526 29,508 31,397 29,976 49,614" 32,553" 36,384 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.03 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 Aug. 38,274 30,850 27,586 23,721 44.428 A 33,216* 39,242 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 Sept. 34,707 25.515 23,638 23.847 35,281 30,258 37,553 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 Oct 34 800 07-516 9.977 02286 ©—«31.543* 31.253" 42.436 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 4800 27,516 22.277 22,286 31,5438 31,253% 42.436 
1932 400.504 31996459 347 20.999 2018612 4.50 308455 Tor 3's, Si'ces Seton feash 28 Bal) 34,as, 42.778 
1933 407,817 44.034.064 4.82 20.537 2.601.352 5.65 427.280 43, 41,687 41, 015 28,757" 36,569" 42,942 : 
198 934 449,322 aes aan Rg or tas rete ty arg Tot 469,804 375,980 348,986 332,000 400,719* 453,223* 497,150 
1934 * Revised. 
April 43,841 8,232,746 8.37 2,814 588,453 9.18 41,027 — 
May 48,494 10,001,239 9.21 2,389 sonane a Pg 
June* 47,289 10,747,464 10.14 2,012 4 ° 45, 4 . . . 
July 41.443 9.670.617 10.41 2.366 660,199 13.99 39,077 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
August 31,531 7,873,690 11.15 1,393 400,433 12.83 30,138 oe i 
Sept. 31,074 8,293,859 11.92 1,665 474,446 12.72 29,409 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Oct. 28,218 8,203,447 12.92 2,058 620,754 13.46 26,260 
Nov. 36,325 10,470,076 12.87 1,230 327,672 11.89 35,095 Consumption Consumption 
Dec. 17,590 4,974,374 12.62 866 240,780 12.46 16,724 ' Produc- % to Produc- % to 
1935: Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
pets - = . @ 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19.257 
5 / 35, 9§ = = 7 ~ © 4 ry Y 
Jan. 10,852,308 12.21 977 278,229 = 12.72 38698 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24.980 1932 78,608 77,804 23.4 16,356 
March 11.801.152 11.62 1.868 486.379 11.62 43.482 1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1923 99,560 81,602 19.9 20.746 
me? oa 10096487 1134 1096 285,903 11.64 33°639 «1: 929-—«- 218,954 226,588 48.4 27.464 1934 110,010 100,597 22.2 23,079 
—_ 9, D, sy oa ++ ot ona 5402 iL 4 wore 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,006 1935 122,948 112,712 22.7 25,069 
Mia 27, /,i »JUzZ9 U. 4793 2£Uz é «0 25,48- 
June 31, 7,523,598 10.75 524 153.595 13.10 30.716 
luly 6, 11,666,577 11.08 439 132,173 12.06 46,498 Figures on Monthly Basis — 
August 40,249 10,419,056 11.56 476 130,464 12.23 39,773  jo2. ' 
Sept 34,659 8,637,048 11.12 468 120,438 11.48 34,191 aw 
Oct 35.091 8.742.222 11.12 651 188.518 12.92 34,440 Jan. 10,465 11,261 23.9 22,291 July 8.421 8.396 23.1 17,810 
N 25.1 6.137.160 10.94 380 101.793 11.95 24,670 Feb. 10,072 9.374 23.3 22,989 Aug. 9,557 8,795 22.4 18,272 
De 2417 9.930.710 11.54 1.821 523.997 12.85 36,596 Mar 10,549 9,741 22.9 20,637 Sept. 9,041 8,764 23.4 18,260 
; Apr. 10,315 10,466 23.4 18,7168 Oct. 11,926 9,662 22.8 19,640 
) May 10,223 9,938 23.9 18,541 Nov. 11,482 9,084 21.2 21,478 
= << 2 £24 060 11.94 739 229.129 13.98 31.523 June 8,590 8.710 23.8 17,932 Dec. 12,307 8,521 19.8 25,069 
Fel 2379 293.711 12.62 625 199,95¢ 14.27 32,254 1936: 
* Revised Jan. 11,665 10,039 20.7 26,145 ES ee eee ee eee 
t Total 1935 figures (revised) subject to further revision Feb. 10,188 7.366 20.1 28,267 PEGs cs  sgcele Wee * aabet 
Mar hie eae - — Sept. 
April “ve . . dees Oct. 
yu ay an ‘ MS! Wea gee. | ae 8 ie ae 
° We gwaes. Suveee. soa” 45a08 2 a et 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
z . . * Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 
a s 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex Revised 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jeluton Liquid Latex (*) . ° 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
1924 1,356 | $36,392 464 © $68,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 R 864,059 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 537,810 "4 , 9 
1926 4,305 2°562096 354 3271213 7:263 3:127:757 3,388 4,680,386 (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 1934* 1935* 1936 1934* 1935* 1936 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 Tanuary 29,489 28,062 32,553 August 39,105 42,836 
1929 1,231 545,175 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787,997 February 25.310 26,432 27,401 September 34,669 37.862 
1930 1,096 347,388 501 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 SE ee 30.577 31,997 October 37.674 41,401 
1931 — 1,208 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 ™ eo 32,736 36,082 November .. 34,998 35,956 
1932 —— 708 147,403 4,607 616,596 5,085 601,999 May ...... 38,071 39,095 December .. 30,581 33.734 
1933 1,658 2,261,869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 ee a 36.430 37,890 a: a 
1934 402 73.349 1,054 438.209 4.988 943.752 13,070 3.633.253 “Sere 37,466 41,209 Total .407,106 432.556 
19 468 86,835 626 188,384 5,747 1,063,126 13,553 3,782,222 #- ' , : 55 
1935 * Revised on basis of final annual figures issued by Bureau of Mines. 
Web. - - _ 62 20,981 222 33.850 573 179.583 
Merck —. 57 15,917 488 80,643 1,290 354,654 
April — —_—-— 31 11,452 419 58,429 1,721 415.100 ‘ - 
May 51 9.464 62 12,931 332 51,805 1,427 380,844 
May 519.464 G21 332,451,808 11427 380.844 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
July 51 9.800 49 15.758 388 62.736 1,144 303,518 ‘| : ‘att 
August 50 9464 31 8.963 443 82,179 1,234 370,431 (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Sept. 18 3,245 29 6,090 1,682 407,418 1,048 291,652 Total Total Total 
Oct 48 8,112 27 7,641 208 33,262 1,287 342,101 i ae 21,863,311 to Bere 24.207. 482 3938 ..ccce 6,261,336 
Nov 70 11,931 39 11,706 269 50,657 1,023 261,668 1925 --+ 26,001,664 eee 24,141,502 ae vcsnse 8,713,962 
D 91 15,317 62 18,269 414 71,885 1,395 391,386 io. SPE 24,199,524 PES cceces 17,364,096 SPE. évtene 12.255.118 
1936 ae 19,700,003 eee 11,253,800 1935 ...... 18,664,356 
Jan, 70 13,182 30 8,924 656 133,948 1,667 474,682 1936: 1936 1936: 
Feb 75 14,127 100 34,389 396 84.635 1,459 406,985 January 1,877,448 De” ‘ieceeey  saeeces NS eee 
- February 1,260,590 SOD: (Gene es October WP er ee 
@) Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. March ..... 1,840,723 July November .. 
Note: Total 1935 figures (revised) subject to further revision. RUE ceicse ‘eessces August December ..  ....... 








New York Market, in Cenis per Pound 


losing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber 
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THE RUBBER ACE 








Average Spot Closing Prices 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
(New York Market) 


——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929—— 


Year Cents Ye:r Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
1911 141.31 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 87.72 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.56 


——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930—— 


193 24 ) 193¢ 

Cent Cents Cents Cents Cent Cent Cents 
| $8 g ] 14 35 
Fe 48 
\l . 
\ 
M 
] ( 
| g9 g 
\ 3 7 
0 4 ° 
\ Q 
De 4 g 2 
\ t 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 


Smoked Sheets 
(In Pence Per Pound) 
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Average Monthly Price Per Pound——— 


Month Pence Pence Pence Pence SN a EE 








| 64 14 $34 «6.75 Aus 
M t ; 7 O t 
Apr x? 
M De 
] Avera 
Y ea 
‘ “ . ™~ Yy . 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
19 193¢ 3 l 
Date Feb. M A Date Feb. M \ Date I Ml \ 
11.80 11.41 
' 
+ ' 
80 11 $7 
l 11.51 
11.41 11.64 
1] l } 7 
11.41 
l 11.44 
l 1! 
11.45 11 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound————— 
Cents Cents acute game Cents ( (C¢ ( 
|] ] \ 4 ] 
Fe 11 Se} 
M 11 Oct ) 1 Q 
| 4 X 
\l De 1.99 
Averag 
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1936 


APRIL, 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
(All figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
-—ON HAND 








At -——ON HAND—~ ——AFLOAT——,° AND AFLOAT— 
End of 1934 1935 1936 1934 1935 193¢ 1924 1935 1936 
lar 368.660 348.931*276,372 45.768 42,066 43,870 414,428 390,997*320,242 
Fel 358.681*339,335*273,284 53,063 42,969 46,532 411,744*382,304 319,816 
M 352,897*338 54,722 44,485 407 ,619* 85 
A 1,07 34.954 251 °37.651 407,324*372,605 
Mav 50.9 *319.281 37.921 44,375 409,250 363,65¢ 

ne 8 461* 47 46.698 55,58 404,847 376,051 
Tul 172 330.528 869 49,018 410.941 379.546 
\ ¢ 71 1548 40.278 47.724 403,989*°377,272 
Ser 360,.623* r 8 831 43.4 399.454 69,649 
O 62.571*317,8 38,247 49,913 400,.818*367,7¢ 
N é 826*303.16 38.625 46.588 401,451%*349,7 
De 35 0*2905.4 47.644 39,094 402.644* 334. 2 

R er Mar i ers’ Association figures rais¢ 100% ) 
* Revised 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
\ im IVharves and lVarehouses, not including Latex) 
I 1 Liverp« 
At er 954 36 34 235 36 
lat g g07 84 791 5 7 66.40 7.188 
| y 32 Q7 ¢ 7 7.98 7.138 
Ma 10.50 12. 664 813 69.218 
Ant $2.41 94,36 §3.695 70,584 
May 42,19 5,722 54,007 71,927 
lune 45.674 8.077 54.028 73.13 
July 50,490 99,226 55.414 74,91] 
August 48,953 101,574 56.24¢ 75,584 
September 6,103 1,198 56,848 6,263 
October 63.079 14.749 7,818 6.4( 
November 67,656 10,54 60.106 76.301 
December 72.28 26.5 62.5 77 £29 
(Figures from the Rubber Trade Ass atior f London) 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
gurves from Statistical Bulletin i the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee 
Penang and Para and 
Ate ) Singapore Malaya 2 Ceylon # Holland Manaos 
Marct 5 35,969 5,188 1,551 4,847 
Ay +8,8 4,611 1,536 4,626 
MI 4 4.647 ,499 4,22 
June 77 4,271 1,481 4,03¢ 
lu 19.958 4.700 1,448 4,44 
August 16.48 4.866 1.455 4.571 
Septe ‘ 872 4,403 1,442 4,67 

Ietobe 97 4.271 3790 1.440 4,34¢ 
Novembe 597 4.197 4,393 1.55 4.0€ 
Dece ‘ g $ +01 4,794 1,5 4,68 
At 
lar 31 ) 4 ) 8 449 

De Port Stocks I e Re te Areas > Dealers’ Stocks Only 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 








Afloat for Afloat for All Other * rotal * 
United States Europe Afloat Afloat 
Er ot 
Februa 42.969 28,750 l Ut 
Ma 14.485 30.400 2.000 
Apri 37.651 31.400 19,000 
May 44,375 0,300 104,000 
June 55,581 7,485 01,000 
July 49.018 29,150 46,00 
August 47 4 32,800 47 102,000 
Septem be : ,090 26,497 101,00( 
U 4 9.000 20.087 9 Of 
Nove r 88 6,25 16,1¢ 89,0 
Dece P ) { 4 T| 
I 
Jos Q ) Q 
FY , ti 8 i 
* Total Afloat is an arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as 
adopted by the Department of Commerce. Ali Other Afloat is determined b 
subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the United States and Europe 
trom the estimated total. 
’—-Preliminary estimate 
TOTAL WORLD STOCKS 
At end of ) 1932 1933 1934 ) 93¢ 
la lary ‘ ‘ 2 4] 1 797 r 48 698.1 
| il 6.1 6.819 227 663 g 6,195 
NI 2.08 )} 204 638,428 666.382 678.8 
Ay 31.8 ¢ 8 629,159 658,796 77,00¢ 
Ma g 9 P 174 626.537 689,239 677.5¢ 
] ¢ 33, 59 12 613.055 672,804 671,525 
] 548.794 589.037 618,258 676,200 679,0¢ 
seein 5593] 597,274 617,449 674,702 80,64 
Septem be 61.838 99 DRE 62 68 94.361 661 ) 
Octobe 582 8 609. 362 636.597 680.616 655.00 
November 605.684 614.342 642,968 684,408 62 
December 628.826 629.898 654,89( 705,975 17,14 
\ t Ave ige 5 l 15 171 677 665.4 


(Figures from the Survey of 


Current 


Business) 


Production 
Shipments 


Invent 


PRODU( 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 
928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
944 68,726 50.965 48,739 40,085 45,304 
4. 29¢ 69,395 53.638 48,151 40,260 44,094 
624 11,838 9,003 7,775 7,644 8,888 


Figures for Recent Months 


PION SHIPMENTS 





193¢ 34 1935 19 1934 

j ) bt 3875 9.684 

3 IRS R7 10.725 

4. 34¢ 4,22 4,204 11,651 
4.512 4.438 5.144 1,981 
4.175 332 4.067 11,127 
q } Zid 4.762 lf 19 
5 $7 5.447 9.437 
99 4 308 4.739 8,69, 
787 R3 3 8.419 
010 4.095 8 657 

19 191 3.9901) 8.779 
4 If 4,154 455 


AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 


Figures for Recent Years 


2g 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Production ),180 68,829 52,420 48,333 36,891 42,546 
Shipments 7,127 70,592 54,938 50,021 37,911 41,391 
Inventory ? 117 = 12,807 9,999 7,922 6,749 7,815 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS 

1934 935 193% 134 1935 1936 1934 

Jar d 4,734 199 722 4.29 g 40 
Feb 4,077 17 23 62 8.44 
Ma >, 194 J 4,118 4.168 0,244 
Apr 4.7 4,2 4 4.453 10.585 
May 4,359 Q 4 9 451 10.043 
Jur 4 17 8 4.024 8.795 
July 5 4 69 g 3 
Aug SU 894 1.198 4.55% Sc 
S r 1( 125 4 3.42¢ 7.639 
Oct 2 4 689 4.1 ag 8151 
Nov 3.169 04 767 3; ani* Q 5 
De 5 +,048 8 4,084* 180 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% 


raised to 
complete up until 


100%. 


U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


1934 
47,233 


49, 


46,687 50, 


9.455 8, 


8.850 
7.805 
8 IRR 
8 29] 
8.249 
8 19¢ 
1934 19 
46,228 47 
45,046 48, 
9,180 8 


193 19 
9.621 bs 
10,466 
10,406 
10,170 
10,615 
10.050 
8.005 
6.939 
7.565 
8,053 
8,161 

& 


INVENTORY 
35 l 


98 8 


INVENTORY 


and 8 


Pe 


57 


1935 


362 
357 


196 


( 


918 


wen 


The Associ 
1929 


0% 








complete for 1929-1933. Beginning 1934, the Association reported its 

figures to be 97% complete. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 

Revise 

Automobile Production 
—United States— -—— Canada ~ 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
tal ars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
Pee: wenne 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
SO canes 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
ate 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,584 154,192 125,442 28.750 3.510,178 
. 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63.477. 19,144 2,472,351 
>, Meee 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1.431.494 
1933*° 1.920.057 1,573,512 346.545 65.924 53.855 12.069 1.992.126 
1934* 2.753.111 2,177,919 ©575,192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
1935 $:009.496 3.285.836 723,660 172,995 139,742 33,253 4,182,491 
a 275.623 60,044 18,114 13,885 4,229 353,781 
Ma 361.816 67,977. 21,975 18,179  3.79¢ 451.768 
Ap 401,628 76,063 24,121 20,686 3,435 501,812 
Ma 07,522 57,140 20,765 17,093 3,672 385,427 
Tune 296.609 64,639 15.74 12.276 3.469 76,993 
] 276.084 60.901 13.069 471 3.598 350.054 
Aug 182,389 57,605 7,692 5.524 2,168 247,686 
Sey 57,285 32.519 §.323 3,819 1,504 95,127 
Oct 5.024 214.609 60.415 8.313 7,128 1,185 283,337 
N ) 338.425 59,614 13,496 12,042 1,454 411,535 
De 804 344.613 ¢ 91 13,775 11,37 405 421,579 
| 19 O93 7.026 13 f 41 320.554 
F¢ 6,45 64,51 l 68 10,8 $15 304,23 
* Revised 
1 Figures the complete period of 1935 were revised by the Bureau of 


the Census, 





Department of Commerce, on January 24, 192¢ 

















RTISING PAGES REMOVED THE RUBBER AGE 








58 id 
al ‘ >. . . ~“ . 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
- BRITISH MALAYA '— DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma * wak * Borneo* Siam ‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China ® Valley Other * Total* 
1923 252,016 70,4 I $ 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,687 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6.688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478.252 92.539 385.713 48.973 3,888 6,960 4.664 3,451 61,312 79.837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 73,412 167,377 406,035 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73.851 91.861 149.659 18.394 9.283 2.737 846.312 
1934 677,361 11,803 { 79,7 4¢ 10,492 7,233 11,103 17,545 400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8,9 2,985 1,008,663 
193 91 | { 13,134 gs 8 868 28.051 7.479 78.362 135.247 29,949 11,125 5.055 856,245 
1934: 
[. 55,055 1¢.°28 38.92 6,929 1,531 1,197 805 1,290 6,513 7,975 13,913 1,109 576 127 80,892 
feb. 57 ,867 15,027 42,840 8,620 775 1,005 805 1,264 6,706 9,211 13,696 1,232 831 105 &7.090 
March 58,51 19,907 8,608 6,750 1,412 1,360 806 1,363 8.655 10,539 19,084 1.968 846 113 91,504 
April 56.748 29,957 35,791 5.157 762 1,447 894 1,311 7,282 9,808 19,250 1,330 440 236 83,708 
May 69,403 25,691 43,712 8,870 1,106 1,892 1,397 997 12,104 14,606 26,598 1,243 726 328 113,579 
june 53,282 20,981 32,301 5,397 1,425 1,886 644 1,497 4,860 6,192 15,956 1,593 765 377 72,893 
uly §3,335 22,829 10,506 3,818 710 1,662 1,048 2,399 5,762 7,369 14,415 1,703 353 252 69,997 
Aug. 52,641 17,86 34.776 4,948 552 1,714 1,048 1,908 5,340 8,901 11,356 1,610 710 251 73,114 
Sept. 61,051 17,889 43,162 6,555 294 1,438 839 1,626 5,722 10,738 14,688 1,665 76 222 87,713 
Oct. 47,045 10,226 36,819 6,544 413 1,412 1,196 1,328 5,970 6,643 5,556 1,413 840 401 68,535 
Nov. 51,140 . ) 42.381 6.756 501 953 941 1,356 7,621 7,123 5.338 2.356 1,017 334 76,676 
Dec. 59,575 l 7 44,200 8,481 990 1,237 680 2,043 10,865 12,953 12,354 2,956 1,035 239 98,033 
1935 
{eo 56.720 17.142 > S72 5.202 2.269 1,630 1,222 2,614 5.371 8.704 2.650 1,196 460 74,719 
‘eb 593 17,67¢€ 2.917 556 731 1,887 760 2,288 663 15,194 2,076 636 254 74,154 
Mar. $7,407 13,43 70 81 701 1,901 773 2,076 7,950 7.973 1,472 740 526 66,855 
Apr. 1,360 16,029 7,331 2,976 70 1,895 846 661 6.873 12,683 2.827 963 185 74,957 
May 1,353 23,7 7,633 4,223 674 2,323 848 2.752 931 21,058 2,138 832 15 76,920 
June 49.751 R 114 5 1.077 2.03 603 2.869 8 258 14,168 2,021 659 393 72,416 
July 8,97 7 5 4 6 580 1,870 1,164 939 5.664 8.373 2,015 427 407 70,162 
Aug 51,873 978 40,89 5,683 724 759 566 062 6,923 8.875 2,451 1,150 442 74,541 
Sept 1,24 418 40,829 70 681 1,797 421 g ( 862 $22 2,248 1,017 $93 73,107 
Oct $8 ' 8.89 932 1,198 ? 8 1,040 37 Ig $32 2,748 I $62 73,371 
Nov 43,14 l f f 455 15 724 ) 511 2.392 X 62.802 
De 2 171 221 4 4.911 ¢ $25 
; 
Jan ) +1 1 2 8 1, 6¢ 31 7 ),27 2,449 1,7 281 
Feb j 4.789 7 ? 892 1 29 
(‘) Malayan net expo cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I."" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not inciuaed which on a 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 5% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1.008 tons in 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1.459 tons in 1928, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2.439 in 1927, 1.437 im 1928. 2.670 in 1929. and 1,302 tons in 1929, amd 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
1,274 1930. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. United States, United 
exported as latex is not included—su shipments were equivalent to 18 tons Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Nether! ands. and includes guayule 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927. rubber. ') This total includ es the third column for Britis Mal aya, “Gross 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for t ther territories 
statistics (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang (5) Exports from “Other * Figure is provisional: final figure will be shown when available. 
Nore: Tue Ficures ror 1933 Are Revisep as oF JANUARY 25. 1935 AND REPRESENT Finat FIGuRES 


1919 
192C 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1934: 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec. 
1935 


100. 
eb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
yore 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dex 


1936 


Tan 


Feb 


a—Including gutta percha. 
in monthly statistics. 
ficial statistics of 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland 


United 
States ' 
238,407 
249,530 
179,736 
296,594 
301,527 
319,103 
385,596 
399,981 
403.472 
407,572 
528.608 
458.036 
475,993 
393.844 
398.365 
439.17 


ti 
Kingdom 


nited 


b— Including balata. 


Net Imports 


of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


Germany 
5,584 
11,890 
21,920 
27,546 
18,519 
727 
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(Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho 
Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium WNether- navia Spain slovakia World 
(ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abcd) Total 
6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 — 3,807 1,778 589 567 396.222 
13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 94 1,370 416,203 
19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 $20,274 
20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8.430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15.886 9,445 3.022 6.440 RA4 4.650 294 638 
28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5.354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
25,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 7.649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
20,917 56.027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
19,332 66.831 19,34] 29,830 13,53 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
8.439 69,9 21.398 47.971 1? 115 752 12.418 6.900 10,999 926,389 
14 27 7 6697 21.880 72 7 59 4068 11.878 2 140 11,245 
2,430 5,739 708 1,640 732 810 540 1,602 747 1,094 78,161 
1.948 4.945 1.795 6.829 658 669 239 1,033 277 1,495 71,759 
2,770 7.346 1,486 4.487 743 501 339 980 465 477 68,044 
3,043 7.227 1.296 3.681 798 693 447 813 675 254 70,719 
1.568 5.580 1.764 4.488 516 379 187 1,382 542 215 75,079 
2,849 3,904 1,97 6,460 1,312 —168 139 1,143 615 762 60,928 
2,670 4.400 1.613 3.446 1,099 419 158 1,252 468 1,245 86.558 
1.558 5,582 4.356 810 848 399 477 838 567 1,836 87,985 
2,710 4.421 1.582 4.624 1.459 240 331 891 630 741 85,581 
1,063 6.635 1.653 3.387 1,150 320 329 1,049 432 789 78,115 
3,929 5.429 935 237 671 922 272 853 815 774 68,934 
1,435 3,373 1,831 3,087 496 1,065 446 780 745 604 66,286 
1,319 4,484 1,298 1,823 520 72 157 800 548 185 77,030 
2,814 4,453 916 1.227 655 528 413 820 759 472 77°72 
1,604 3.59% 1,696 1.593 449 806 282 1,030 793 914 68,429 
$12 4.727 2.500* 4.87¢ 829 539 671 1,000 597 742 67,496 
4.389 4,361 ?.000* 4.358 783 449 245 1,206 1,044 1,276 60,298 
567 6,112 2,500* 1,019 1.074 287 1,359 750 1,466 
1.759 $.35 > son* 1,260 369 736 767 
735 106 
c—Re-exports not deducted per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta f ercha and to reduce to basis of 


d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Oi- net weight. ? United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 


rubber 


imports 


Spain except in years prior to 1925 


by 


Soviet Russia. 


i—Including Norway, tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be- 
g—United Kingdom and French exports to comes available. 


h—French imports have been reduced 12 
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